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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, &c. 
Illustrated by John Preston Neale— 
the literary department by E. Wed- 
lake Brayley. Vol. I. Imperial 4to. 
pp. about 250, and 30 plates. 


This moiety of a work, devoted to the il- 
lustration of Westminster Abbey, havi 

appeared in six Numbers, is now collec 
into the first volume of the two in which 
the whole design is to be comprized. 
It is properly dedicated to the Prince 
Regent, and several of the plates, sepa- 
rately, to distinguished patrons or orna- 
ments of literature and the arts, such as 
the Duke of Bedford, Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, Marquis of Anglesea, Earl Spen- 
cer, the Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Gren- 
ville, Lord Aston, Dr. Ireland Dean of 
Westminster, Messrs. Watson Taylor, 
F. ere Heywood Markland, Dr. 
Pearson, iel Stow, Soane, Haydon, 
Rev. James Dallaway, &c 

Although it must be confessed that no 
structure in Britain presents more inte- 
resting materials to the antiquary, and it 
is but justice to Mr. Neale and Mr. Bray- 
ley to say that they have done ample 
justice to their subject, it may appear odd 
to acknowledge that we cannot readily 
contrive to lay before our readers a suc- 
cinct and satisfactory account of this 
publication. .So much depends on 
technical opinion, so much on the exe- 
cution of the engravings, so much on 
the taste and accuracy of the draughts- 
man, and so little on the ordinary quali- 
ties in literature upon which we are in 
the practice of stating our sentiments, 
and backing them by examples, which we 
cannot do here, that unless we were to 
enter into a longér disquisition than we 
intend, and a more minute detail than 
our limits allow, we could not by possi- 
bility convey, at the same time, a full 
and correct idea of the performance to 
those who have not seen the work. That 
itis of the highest character, we may ge- 
nerally state; and, therefore, that it does 
honour to its projector and to the artists 
employed ween it, follows asa matter of 


- The spirit tof enterprise which charac- 
terises our commercial and mercantile 
speculations, disti also the con- 
WOE: Tt and works which, for their 
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magnitude and importance, might be 
deemed worthy of national interference, 
are accomplished by individual exertion. 

In this class we may fairly rank the 
volume before us, whether we contem- 
plate it as a matter of vertu, or in its 
connexion with whatever is 
of regard in the times to which. it be- 
long. 

An undertaking of this kind must de- 
pend on its own merit for the chance of 
encouragement, and nothing but the uni- 
formity of what is excellent in all its 
parts can insure any thing like success. 
It affords us pleasure, therefore, to be 
able to say that the selection and choice 
of the different parts in this venerable 
monument are highly creditable to the 
taste and pencil of Mr. Neale, and the 
fidelity with which they are followed up 
by the different Artist ray does 
no less credit to the work ; 
to.us perfect in its kind, ae 

we may be inclined to admire the skill 
and the rich variety of the means em- 
in the execution of the Plates, 
our attention is never called off from the 
effect they were meant to produce, whe- 
ther that effect is sought in the crumb- 
ling nature of the dilapidated parts, or 
in that mysterious light and shadow 
which is so well calciilated to elevate the 
thoughts, and impress the mind with the 
feelings of awe and devotion. 

In the ornamental parts, which are 
given separately, the effects of time are 
most happily imitated, and we are suffi- 
ciently aware of the difficulty of doing 
justice to these mutilated remains, many 
of which present us with little more than 
the shadowy forms which imagination 
gives to the weather-stains of a plastered 
wall, or the resemblances sometimes seen 
in the fire. As hints to the Painter, and 
as fae-similes to the Antiquary, these 
parts of Gothic Sculpture are extremely 
valuable, and with very slight excep- 
tions are perfectly accurate. 

But before we were led into this ge- 
neral opinion of the Engravings, we 
might as well, perhaps, have dismissed 
the letter-press. The li isa 
simple, well-written history of the Insti- 
tution, picked out as authentically as 
may be from ancient records and _histo- 
ries. That there is a mass of fable in 
all such accounts, no one can doubt. 
The perversion and invention of facts, 
and the be-sainting or be-devilling of 
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characters by Monkish Writers, aceord- 
ingly as they were submissive or re= 





caution, very briefly note the 


most rewmrkshle ‘partcalers’ i Mr 


Brayley’s Inquiry. 
St. Peter’s Church, Westminster, is su 
d to have been founded by King 
rt, of the East Saxons, before ‘the 
616. Itso site was I 


(the place being surrounded by the ) 
overgrown with thorns, and from 
its wild and rugged condition. A Charter. 


all Sn. see 
Siee, ses Yenlade Creek below Graves- 


paw Sony. dh aston. Wer We lone 


the same _authority, that - yom of 
these fish in the ae ete to our 
is the uence Sthetinniote 
Gened te Church of its dues. basing 
About the year 1050, Edward the Confes- 
sor re-edified St. Peter's Church, which was 
consecrated with great aeremens on Inno- 
King in (28 December) 1065, and the 
a few days after, left it richly 
por Be hy e Abbots of Westminster (who 
as well as the Establishment were of the 
Benedictine Order) act a conspicuous part 
in English history ; their disputes with the 
citizens of London led to many contests, 
and even to the execution of several. citi- 
zens, and abri 
leges, in the re 
ed i ~~ bee er Ab d the 
ed in favour of the and to 
trade of London. oan — an its 
revenues were great, and it posses- 
sions of manors, mills, &e. in coun- 
ties. A cell at Kilburn, now Kilburn Wells, 
and the convent at Hyde, Fag 9 ewer 


were among its James’s 
Park (like Hy te Bark, "Ge vent Garden, 
&c.) was oemed out of grounds ob- 
tained from the Abbey in — Sue 


Henry VIII., in ines 

Ixlip, who has (ote the etedle a of 
having an ben axton in introduc- 
ing the Art nting into England,—the 
first book that ever was printed in: this 
et | having been executed within the 
Abbey precincts. It seems, however, from 
dates, that this honour is rather due to 
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Ixlip’s predecessor, Abbot Esteney, or to! 
Al My him. mr 


On the 16th of 1589-40, ‘the 
bbey, which had existed upwards of 900 
years, was sdrtendered to Henry VIII. by 
Abbot Boston aad twenty-four and 
immediately dissolved. its annual reve- 
ues then, porary te Dagiale, 
1g ANG acco to S 

ft was at first efected into» 


as Thirle 
yp of Westminster, with the 


Pew. 


ral view of. the Abbey, by J. Roffe, are 
clearty und cleverly done. 

Upon the whole, the work does ho- 
Sth seen orths he citar tee 
: repeat, worthy of the subject; t 
which we know not one more interest- 
esting to the artist, antiquarian, and po- 

lite seholar. 





A Full and Correct Account of the Mili- 
tary of the late War be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States of America; with an Appenilix 
= By William James. 8vo. 
2 vols. 


Ia our publication jon of the 22d of last No- 
vember, No. 44, we stated how much 
the British public, the future historian, 
truth, and even the American people, 
were indebted to this author for his in- 
valuable account of the naval occurrences 
during the late war between the coun- 
ies. He. has now doubled the ebliga- 
by giving the world an equally ex- 
cellent and.atithentic detail of the mili- 
events which marked that contest. 

It is fur from our wish to 


nation en andsse, hut if-it is ever neces- 
saty to correct the mistatements of 


;| ments. I¢ is indeed 
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rival combatants, it is requisite in the 
case of a war with America, since, ge- 
nerally speaking, the press of that coun- 
try is gailty of such vile distortions, and 
there is such a ism in almost 
all their narratives, that in comparison 
with them, Buonaparte's bulletins might 
be regatded as models of veracity and 
Nor has this want of can- 
dour been confined to the periodical 
publications of the day; the more per- 
manent writers, at least if bulk gives 
permanency, Whom the occasion has 
called forth, are equally infected with the 
Bobadil spirit. The race among them 
seéms to have been, who could misrepre- 
sent most largely and most frequently. 
They agree in nothing but in the princi- 
ple of e ion, and the prominent 
feature in them all is, that they neither 
coincide in any particular with each 
other, nor with the official reports of 


their own government. 


From the endless contradictions of the 
American authors, Mr. James has derived 
the most important and entertaining 
facts, with which his work is copiously 
stored: His mode of patting them 
against each other is really laughable, 
and but that our mirth is too often check- 
ed by the record of revolting atrocities, 
we could derive unmixed amusement 
from these statements and counter-state- 
from the 
enemy’s own mouth, in corroboration of 


Gene | the British dispatches on several affairs, 


that the Americans twere fully versed 


in Ralpho’s syllogisms— 
* For those that save themselves and fly, 
Go halves, at least, i’the vi 3 


And-sometimes, when the loss is small, 
And danger great, they challenge all.” 


The three trarsatlantic Historians 
who have endeavoured to perpetuate 
these honest claims, are, John Lewis 
Thomson, Philadelphia, in his ‘“ Histe- 
rical Sketches of the late War,” &c.; 
T. O'Connor, New York, in his “ Im- 
partial and Correct History of the War,” 
&c.; and S. S. Smith, D.D. and LL.D. 
in his continuation of Dr. Ramsay's 
* History of the United States,” &c.:— 
All which books are popular in America, 
and have gone through several editions. 

As .we shall not attempt to follew 
Mr. James through his able exposition 
of the actions which were fought be- 
tween the commencement of hostilities, 
18th of June 1812, to the period of the 
treaty, 17th of February 1815, on the 
Canadian frontiers, on the Atlantic coast, 
and on the Mississippi, two or three 
examples of the discrepances, of which 


afiy | he furnishes. such a multitude of in- 


stances, may suffice to shew the nature 





of his illustrations. 





In a pfedatory night attack ef 150 
men, led by a Lieutenant Colonel 
Berstler, in Nevember 1812 (soon 
after the first of the five invasions of 
Canada during the war,) the British 
loss was 17 killed and 35 missing 
—two heavy guns were dismounted, 
two field pieces spiked, and the private 
property plundered fora few miles alo 
the beach. In the morning, a Captain 
King and 30 men, who had not had time 
to get off by water, were taken prisoners 
by the British. This rather di 
exploit becomes in the American ac- 
counts, a splendid service: “ Every bat- 
tery between Chippeway and Fort Erie 
carried, the cannon spiked or destroyed, 
and 16 miles of Canadian frontier laid 
waste and deserted.” Captain King’s 
capture is worded, “ remaining in pos- 
session of the conquered ground,” and 
the flight of Colonel Boerstler is the well 
ord retreat of a successfully termi- 
nated adventure ! (p. 116. vol. I.) 

When Yorktown was taken, the Bri- 
tish surrendered, according to the last 
article of the capitulation, 293 pri- 
soners. One Aierican editor swells the 
number to 750, and his two contempo- 
raries to 920—a number exceeding, by 
120, the whole British force, as stated 
by General Dearborn, who was victor 
on this occasion ! (p. 146. vol. I.) 

In the attack on Fort Oswego, the 
American General Brown declares the 
British foree ‘“‘ by land and water, ex- 
ceeded 3000 men "—Mr. Thomson says 
we landed 1700; Mr. O‘Connor 2000; 
and Dr. Smith between 2 and 3000 men. 
The real number was 770!! (p. 105. 
vol. II.) 

We need not multiply examples to 
shew how little the American accounts 
of these contests can be relied on, espe- 
cially as those we have already selected 
are far from being the most notorious 
for caficatura and mistatement. Bunt 
indeed their system of delusion was 
openly avowed as a political expedient, 
and General Wilkinson writes to the 
Secretary at War : 

To secure a favourable issue to these 

3, without much Ioes of bleed, the 
demonstrations of fear and alarm on our 
parts will be continued, by more than ordi- 
nary means of military deception, in which 
you be able. to assist me powerfully, 
through the medium of the prints friendly to 
the war. 

As the great majority of the prints in 
America were of this class, it is easy to 
see what sort of materials they were likely 
to furnish for “ impartial ” histories. 

On the contrary, it is our confirmed 
opinion. that Mr. James has taken the 





utmost pains to supply a fair and acgu- 
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fate aceount of these transactions. He 
js 4 partisah indeed, but may, as far as 
wé cat judge, exclaim, “ Amicus Plato, 
atmieus Socrates, sed midgis amica veri- 
tas.” Sir Geo. Prevost is as freely ceri- 
gured as Mr. Madison, and the author 
attaches great blathe to sévefal of his 
proceedings. ftoti-ptasécution of 
the attack on Sackett’s Harbour is espé- 

éhended. Much of the future 
disasters on the Lakes aré attributed to 
this Want of perseverance; and it is 
stated, on the authority of Wilkinson, 
the American General, that the place 
was 56 neatly taken, that when Major 
Drummond asked only a few minutes te 
be in posséssion of it, Sir George Pre- 
vost insisted on the retreat, saying, “ Obey 
your orders, Sir, and learn the first duty 
of a soldier.” 

It is well known that both sides 
charged the opposite with heing guilty of 
cruelties, and instigating or winking at 
their perpetration by the Indians. Wepre- 
sume that there were but too many in- 
stances of barbarous acts and horrid reta- 
liations ; and for the honour of human na- 
ture we should observe, that the British, 
and the best of the Americans, disowned 
and discountenanced these atrovities. No 
better prof can be given of the former, 
than that a reward of ten dollars was 
= to évery Indian who brought iri an 

efican prisoner alive; and it is but 
just to add, that in their treaty of alli- 
ahce with their Indians, the Amerieans 
stipulated for the sherciful treatment of 
their adversaries. The abuses which en- 
sued, we are willing to attribute to wicked 
and blood-thirsty individuals, and as seve- 
tal of them were dismissed from thé sér- 
Vice, it is evident that their government 
did not sanction their villanous deeds. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
leaving of sixteen British prisoners in 
the power of the savages, merely as an 
experiment to aseertain if they would 
adhere to their en ments—an infer- 
nél trial of fidelity: Another infamous 
trait was discovered in the pocket of a 
Captain M‘Culloch, killed in action, 
Who, in a letter addressed to his wife, 
states, that on the 15th of July he 
“killed an Indian, and had the plea- 
sure of tearing the scalp from the head 
of the with his teeth!” Ard 
it the National Intelligencer, the Amé- 
tican Government paper, their Mili- 
tia are described as returning in triumph 
from Brownstown, with between 30 and 
40 fresh scalps taken on the field. The 
Tomohawk was an invariable part of 
the Kentuckian equipments, and 4s 


our readers may not understand the na-. 


ture of the business for which these 





weapons were intendéd by the soldiers 
of a civilizéd nation, we transcribe Mr. 
James's account of it : 

A circular ineision, éf about three inches 
or more; in diameter, accordirig to the 
length of the haif, is made upon thé crown 
of thé head. The foot of the opérator is 
then placed on the neck or body of the vic- 
tim, and the scalp, or tuft of skin and hair, 
torn from the skull by strength of arm. In 
case the hair is so short as not to admit of 
being grasped by the hand, the opefator, 
first with his knifé turning up one edge of 
the circle, applies his téeth to the part ; and, 
by that miéaiis, quite as effectually disen- 
gages the scalp. In order to préserve the 
precious relic, it is then stretched and 
dried upon a small ozier hoop. e Wes- 
tern Indians invariably crop their hair, al- 
most as close as if it Wére shorn; to reta- 
liate upon their enemies, probably, by draw- 
ing some of their teeth. 

When the gallant Tecumseh was 
killed, the Amerieans not only wreaked 
this diabolical vengé upon his corpse, 
but flayed the chief’s body, and made 
razor-straps of narrow slips of 10 or 12 
inches of his skin!! (p. 295. vol. I.) 

It is not our cue to enter into the his- 
tory of all the ferocious misdeeds re- 
corded by our author. To the wanton 
and inhuman burning of the defenceless 
town of Newark, he ascribes the reta- 
liation and subsequent horrors of the 
same kind flowing from either party ; 
and contends, that this atrocity, and the 
destruction of St. David's and other un- 
armed places, far more than justified the 
conflagration of the public buildings at 
Washington. Mr. James also ridicules 
the lamentations ever this grand (Em- 
brye) city of 400 houses, whicl is cor- 
reetly painted by Mr. Thomas Moore, in 
these lines : 

This famed metropolis, where faney sees 

ares in morasses, obelisks in trees ; 
ich travellitig fodis and gazetteets adorn 

With slirines unbailt; atid heroes yet uaborit. 
The Presidetit Madison, it is told, ran 
away full early at the battle of Bladens- 
burgh; and yet only escapéd beitig 
taken prisoner, with the whole Execu- 
tive about him, by about five minutes. 

It does not appear necessary for us fo 
say or té quote more, in order to'recom- 
trend this work to the ptiblie. There 
can be no doubt but the author will 
theet the reward from his country to 
which his Rreat and pattiotic labours en- 
title hin. ether the government has 
thought him worthy of consideration, we 
cannot tell-Perhaps as his setVices dre 
national and not J ey he may have 
escaped notice. He has nevertheless ac- 
complished a noble work, arid done him- 
self gredt hottout in clearing the honour 
of his cowntry atid Coutittymen: There 
is a zeal about him which carries the 








reader through all his statements with 
uneommon intérest; and, in addition toe 
the pleasure the mind takes in « 
loping truth and exposing < 
there is a liveliness and variety in these 
details, which improve the feeling, and 
afford besides much rational information 
and entertainment. _ 

We are tempted to make many. nore 
extracts and observations, but our limits 
forbid, and we can only once moré héa 
tily recommend Mr. James to the éntire 
patronage of the British public. 


~ -- a eo 





Arthur Brooke's Poems, 12mo. pp. 144. 

This volume is prodwééd utidé? the 
auspices of a friendly éditor, ‘si 
himself “ J. C. C., Canterbury,” and it 
is held forth as the produetion of early 
years, shewing the genuine impulses of 
a mind gradually darkening in its viéws 
of men and things. s 

Mr. T. Moore is evidently Mr. A. 
Brooke’s prototype, ahd he claiths equal 
indulgence for stich of his effuisiohs. as 
“too freely have flewed, from the 
warmth of a juvenile tongue.” This is 
becoming too common a Cotirsé ii our 
days to exeite surprise. Licentiousness, 
when it exists, demarids pardon ds boldly 
as a pauper does parish relief; ahd it 
seems to be présiifiied, at léast by # suc- 
cession of amorous bards, that the grace 
so unblushingly sought has been as 
thoughtlessly accorded. Th this, héw- 
ever, they are much mistaken. It .re- 
quires all the tdlerit of # Moore te obtain 
a doubtful allowahee from the frivelbus 
and unprincipled, afid éVen the genius 
of a Byron has failed to impose fm- 
moral doctrines unquestioned upon the 
world. The Wisé arid géod will alWays 
range themselves on off sidé, ard de- 
spise of abhor the di otnaments 
with which the Muse attempts te deek 
what is corrupted and eerrupting. And 
the disapprobation of one virtuous mind 
is more to be deprecated, than the ad- 
miration of an hundred silly pérédns is 
to be prized. 

We do not mean to apply these re- 
marks to the little volume fé us, 
which has several objectioriable passages, 
but is less obnoxious te eensure than a 
preceding publication by thesame auttior. 
The majority of the pieces are more 
gloomy than voluptuous. The writer seems 
to have become very wretched: Alas! 
this is too frequently, too surely the end 
of those pursuits which claini gétiius for 
an apology, but which are ds allied 
to the true, the grand, and subliifie in 
genius, as they are eonnected with 
the indulgence of ail those lawless pléa- 
sures, in which the most senseless of 
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mafikind, if they in ‘like manner throw 
off all prudetitial,. moral, and religious 
restraint, can emulate the pretenders to 
the most exquisite feelings and over- 
whelmir.g passions. 

Having protested in behalf of: supe- 
rior ‘intellect against the attribution of 
pandering to vice, we shall proceed to 
copy two or three examples of Mr. 
Brooke's poetry, which will be found to 
possess very considerable smoothness, 
fancy and pathos. 

TO SLEEP. 


Oh Sleep! and must the only hour 

In Sebeag my soul . free, 
> M ely joy, relentless pow’r ! 

Be yielded thas to thee ? 

Oh ! turo away thy leaden wing, 
Nor veil as yet mine eyes; 

For I must taste the classic spring, 
Day’s hurried course denies. 


Go, hie thee to the couch of pain, 
Where anguish’d wretches weep, 

And, calling on thy namie in vain, 

'  -Unwelcome vigils keep; 

With liberal hand thy balm dispense, 
To soothe the tortur’d breast, 

Till, sweetly, every throbbing sense 
Is lapp’d in downy rest. 


And should this fragile frame refuse 
To bear me through the‘night, 

— me in those delicious dews 

hich shed a mild delight ; 

Oh! ‘let me trace the moments o’er 
My dawn of being knew, 

When all my playful wishes wore 
Young Fancy’s loveliest hue! 


When lightly every feeling rose, 
Unbiass’d—unconfin’d— 

As yet unfelt the worst of woes, 
"The slavery of the mind !— 

But if a vision pure as this, 
Dull god ! thou can’st not bring ; 

I will not bear a meaner bliss, 
Once more avert thy wing ! 


The next poem is still more ably 
written, thongh it is almost dreadful to 
think upon the frame of mind which in- 
spired it. 

THF. SUICIDE. 


He sleeps in peace at last, 
The storm of being o’er ; 
Life’s hateful struggle past, 
He rests to rise no more; 
And could the ceaseless round of fate, 
Reviving things inanimate, 
The breath he scorn’d restore, 
He'd curse the wayward chance that hurl'd 
Him back upon this worthless world ! 
‘ Il. 
Affliction’s early chill 
His best emotions froze, 
She inthe grave was still, 
Who lighten’d half his woes ; 
In friends to whom his heart was bar’d 
And every inmost feeling shar’d, 
He met his deadliest foes.— 


What! though he join’d the ways of men— 





Wt. 
With fever’d hand he caught 
At Joy’s bewildering bowl, 
As if the demon thought, 
That prey’d within his soul, 
Steep’d in the rich Lethean draught, 
Through midnight hours of riot quaff’d, 
Its scorpions would control. 
Still, still the fruitless cup was drain’d— 
While life was there that pang remain’d. 
Iv. 
‘The brightest shapes of love 
Reclin’d upon his breast ; 
To banish One he strove, 
In dalliance with the rest. 
But ’twas in vain—with heart unmov’d, 
Through all the paths of bliss he rov’d;— 
A melancholy jest ! 
Where Pleasure smil’d and Beauty shone, 
A ghastly gazing man of stone. 
v. 
His spirit darker grew ; 
He loath’d the light of heaven: 
The impious blade he drew— 
That stroke—his heart is riven! 
In sooth it was a deed of fear ; 
Yet think on what he suffer’d here : 
And hope his faults forgiven. 
Though o’er his cold and lonely bed 
No priest the holy office read, 
No sigh was breath’d, no tear was shed. 
These are fair specimens of the writer's 
sentiments and powers. We will not 
stop to point out the errors upon which 
we have generally animadverted. What 
“* the wise ones of the earth may frown 
on” (page 67) Mr. B. may believe will 
never do honour to his song, and wish- 
ing him improvement we take our 
leave. 





Lieut. Col. Johnson's Journey from 
India. 4to. 
(continued.) 

At Shiraz, where we left the author 


in our first notice, the party agreed with. 


a muleteer for seven mules and two 
drivers, to convey them and their bag- 
gage in two months to the north bound- 
ary of Persia, on. the side of Russia. 
They also procured a Mehmaunder (a 
guide, escort, and provider by the way) 
from the Prince, and set out on the 4th 
of May, for Ispahan. The ruins at 
Persepolis were among the first remark- 
able objects which attracted their atten- 
tion, and we have some curious notices 
of these grand remains. They stand on 


.|a platform of immense hewn stones 


about 1500 feet long, and 50 feet in 
height. The inscriptions are in Perse- 
politan or arrow-headed characters ; and 
among the figures in alto-relievo is one 
group of a winged man driving a car 
drawn by a goat, the wheels of which 
are of the form now in use, each having 
twelve spokes, a naye, and fellies—the 
outer tire covered with rounded-headed 
nails, Colonel Johnson is of opinion that 


this building was originally a grand na- 
tional temple for the performance of ce- 
remonies in the Sun worship, and not a 
palace, as has been generally conjectured. 

Passing onward, little of population 
was seen, except occasionally. a tribe of 
Illyauts, with their black tents and flocks, 
Beyond Oojan we are told, 


The extraordinary desolation and misery 
observable throughout this country, on the 
face of which hardly a shrub is to be seen, 
are far beyond the powers of description. 
Every man and woman whom we met ac- 
costed us for money—their mien and their 
ragged garb alike bespoke extreme wretch- 
edness. On inquiry, I found that the 
distress occasioned by the dreadful mal- 
administration of government was at this 
period aggravated by a scarcity in the 
northern districts, from which these 
wretches were endeavouring to migrate to 
places of greater plenty. - - - - No single 
native dare move unarmed from village to 
village, if even his clothes be good enough 
to be an object of plunder. 


Thus it is that men mar the blessings 
of Providence, and a despotism, cursing 
the people, converts the loveliest por- 
tions of the universe into desert. 

Travelling at the rate of from 20 to 
25 miles a day, our countrymen were on 
the 12th at Yesdehkaust, having just 
passed the frontier of the province of 
Fars and entered that of Irauk. Here 


The stony plains abound in th: Oshauk 
plant,which produces the gum ammonia. It 
grows to about six feet in height, some of 
the stems being of a dark colour, like ripe 
sugar-cane, and others of a light green, 
tinged a little with lake colour near the 
joints. The following are some of its pe- 
culiarities :—it bears leaves only on the 
joints near the ground, where they grow 
thickly around the stem, which at the root 
is two inches in diameter; the first four 
knots are within a few inches of each other, 
and have the leaves first spread out into a 
sheath, which nearly surrounds the stem ; the 
next four joints are progressively at greater 
distances, with a sheath to each of them, at 
the upper end of which are leaves. These 
diminish in size at every joint, until at the 
fifth there are none perceptible at the end 
of the sheath, This fifth joint has a single 
long branch of flowers, proceeding out of a 
long sheath, and they both have four 
divisions each, rather shorter than the 
other; at the fourth the center stem be- 
comes more thickly set in every direction 
with these flower-stems, the sheaths of 
which are very small, and diminish in 
length and thickness until they terminate 
in one flower-stem, . The sheaths are thin 
and light coloured; each flower adheres by 
a small shank to the flower-stem, and is 
round and of the size of a pea, appearing 
to be composed of a number of smaller 
flowers not much larger than pins’ heads. 
These, when examined by the microscope, 





exhibit five leaves, curling inwards, each 
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holding a seed of the shape of a kidney. 
The little globular flowers surround the 
flower-stem at irregular distances, becoming 
smaller near the end of it. In the latter 
end of June, and from that period until the 
end of July, the lower leaves turn-yellow, 
and the plant becomes ripe. But in the 
month of May, while the plant is soft, an 
insect of the beetle kind begins to puncture 
the stem in every direction with his pro- 
boscis, which seems well adapted to the 
purpose. As the stem shrinks and dries, 
there exudes from these punctures a milky 
juice, which flows down and indurates near 
the joints, whence it is gathered by the in- 
habitants of the adjacent country, about 
the latter end of July. 


The quantity collected from one plant 
is somewhat less than a pound; and the 
collectors sell it in a rough and impure 
state at from half a rupee to one rupee 
per maund of 7% lbs. and it is carried to 
the market at [spahan. 

On the 16th the party arrived at Ispa- 
han, of which we have an account pre- 
senting few new traits. They were 
hospitably entertained by the Nizaw»:or 
Governor, who on being asked if*they 
could do any thing for him in England, 
expressed a wish to have a glass-blower 
and a porcelain manufacturer engaged to 
settle at Ispahan. 


The females in Persia, when past their 
twentieth year, soon become large-featured, 
harsh, and haggard; this at least was the 
case with the few, perhaps fifty or sixty, 
whom Colorel J. had an opportunity of 
seeing during his route through that 
country. 

The prices of the necessaries of life 
are much higher at Ispahan than in 
London: soft sugar, for example, is a 
rupee per pound, rice 3$ rupees for 
74lbs., mutton 24 rupees for 74lbs., eggs 
40 for a rupee, &c. From Ispahan, 
after sojourning five days, the travellers 
departed for Teheran. The province of 
Irauk was in a better state than Fars, 
but yet suffering so dreadfully from the 
scarcity, that they saw many persons 
digging with knives for the roots of 
weeds and thistles as food, which they 
either devoured on the spot, or carried 
away with them. Colonel J. and his 
party fared better, for they procured 
fruit prepared after the manner of the 
country, namely, plums and’ apricots, 
from which the stones are taken, and 
walnut kernels substituted; they are 
then dried in the sun, and form together 
a very palatable food. On the summit 
of a pass, the peak of Demawund be- 
yond Teheran was visible at the distance 
of 180 miles; a striking proof of the 
clearness and dryness of the Persian 
climate. The earth is however desolate 


merely scattered with weeds, without a 
blade of grass; little wood to shelter 
man from the intense heat; water rare, 
and difficult to be obtained; and alto- 
gether presenting a picture of dreary 
sameness and barrenness, in this dege- 
nerate empire, where the multitude of 
caravanseras for the accommodation 
of travellers only proclaims the melan- 
choly fact that they were once wanted 
for the commercial intetcourse of a 
populous and flourishing nation. 

As we do not intend to go at 
length into our present subject in this 
Number, we shall now take leave of it 
with a brief notice of the pastoral Ill- 
yauts, before mentioned. 

The men were dressed like the Persians, 
and. the women had a peculiar manner of 
wearing their handkerchiefs on their heads. 
The faces, chests, hands, and arms of 
these people were marked with various cha- 
racters and figures of flowers, animals, &c. 
Those on the women’s foreheads were points 
and lines in fanciful devices, and occa- 
sionally slight outlines representing deer. 
Their language was Turkish, and they had 
a’ dog to guard the tent. Some of the 
women, while suckling their children, were 
ee in spinning wool into thread for 
-making the slips of cloth for their tents. 
From the tent-poles were hung skins full 
of sour milk, ghee, ubdvo (sour milk di- 
luted with water;) on the ground lay 
carpets, tanned skins, and pack-saddles for 
bullocks or asses: all the ropes, as well as 
the cloth of the tents, were of black hair, 





IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Four of their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Edinburgh continued.) 

On the. north of Queen Street a new 
town is building, which might be called a 
third Edinburgh. Three principal, and 
some inferior streets are already finished, 
and the houses are inhabited as fast as they 
can be finished. Edinburgh is supplied 
with water from a reservoir four miles from 
the city, and which receiyes the water from 
five springs. When these springs flow 
abundantly, it supplies seven hogsheads 
pet minute, or 10,080 hogsheads daily. 

"he water is conducted by many pipes into 
a second reservoir upon the Castle Hill. 
This is the highest part of the city, but it is 
four and twenty feet below the level of the 
first reservoir. The second is 484 feet long, 
28 feet broad, and 74 feet deep. 

The churches in the city are handsome, 
and built in a good style. St. Andrew’s 
Church has a chime of bells which plays on 
Sundays; but as this kind of music is not 
at all liked in Scotland, the rent of the 
houses near the church has declined since 
the latter had its chime of bells. The new 
catholic church is very pretty. The High- 
landers have a church here, in which divine 





and unproductive: the soil generally 





service is performed in their own language. 


Of the predominant religion (the Presbyte- 
rian) there are sixteen churches; besides 
which, there are. two catholic, one Episcopal, 
seventeen dissenters’, and one quaker’s 
church (a meeting house.) The clergy 
consist of twenty-eight clergymen of the 
established church, who are paid by their 
parishioners. Besides the — churches, 
there are also what are called chapels of ease, 
the preachers in which, like those of the 
dissenters, are chiefly paid out of the profits 
arising from letting the pews. 

The Presbyterian (Calvinistical) Church, 
predominant in Scotland, is under four 
ecclesiastical authorities. The Kirk Sessioa 
(la Session‘d’eglise,) the Presbyteries (Pres- 
bytériens,) the Synod, and the General As- 
sembly. In all ecclesiastical matters an 
appeal lies from the Session to the Presby- 
teries, from them to the Synod, and from 
the Synod to the General Assembly. ‘This 
latter stands in the same relation to the’ 
inferior authorities, as the House of Lords 
to the inferior tribunals of the kingdom. 
The approbation of the Sovereign is not in- 
dispensably necessary in Scotland to the 
validity of the ordinances which the General 
Assembly issues from time to time.: It 
meets once a year. A royal commissioner 
generally arranges with the president, who 
is called the Moderator, the time of its 
being summoned, and it is always dis- 
solved by the ‘former in the King’s name. 
The King bears in this-assembly the title of 
Head of the Church. 

The Inns at Edinburgh are good and 
cleanly. The King’s Hotel in Princess 
Street, where we lodged, is articularly to 
be recommended for its fine situation. 
Besides the hotels and public-houses, there 
are here houses which bear the modest 
name of oyster cellars: you find there at all 
times oysters, porter, punch, and supper, 
when they are ordered. 

Among the pastimes or amusements of 
the city, the public promenades deserve to 
be first mentioned, as they are an amuse- 
ment more or less in vogue all over Eng- 
land. We have already mentioned some 
of them: there is another on the South 
side of the city, it is a mile and a half 
long, and is called Meadows, or Hope’s 
Pool, because a person of the name 
of Hope, about the beginning of the 
18th century, had a marshy spot called 
South Loch drained and converted into a 
fine promenade; its oval center is planted 
round with avenues of trees. T! 2 theatre, 
which we did not see, is, we are told, in- 
considerable. Near Leith there is a place 
which is used for horse-racing ; notwith- 
standing the very unfavourable sandy soil, 
it is much resorted to in the summer time. 
Corri’s Room, as it is called, is a place 
for concerts, and sometimes used for feats 
of tumbling and horsemanship, and even 
as a theatre. The new sect of Mr, Haldane 
has also a chapel here. The assembly 
rooms are resorted to once a week by the 
beau monde, for cards and dancing. 

The Concert-hall, built in 1762, ‘is at 
present a Freemason’s Lodge. - : 

The Royal Company of Archers consists of 











about a thousand members, many of whom 


belong to the first families of Scotland. 
bee yen archery —& 

» to tise . year 
pod a a ae assembly, on which ocea- 
sion five cipal prizes are distributed. 
fc de or royal ey em the per- 

perty of him who it; 

vaste Fanlet of silver arrows, which were 
formerly } ted to the society by dif- 
ferent cities; the fifth is a silver punch 
bowl. a: winner keeps [eon only wae 
next annual meeting, w e gives them 
back, and Dan's tailel, Kee on w- 
a me oy ow Another society is that 
of the Golfers. Their amusement consists 
in striking a ballin the open air. The place 
for this game is , and at 

certain distances holes are made. He who 
strikes the ball into all these holes with the 
smallest number of strokes wins the game. 
The ion of Edinburgh amounted 
in the 1678 to 35,600 souls; in the 
year 18{1 it had increased to 103,143. The 
number of new built in Edinburgh, 
and which ip m towns always 
implies an inereasing demand for the pro- 
ductions of their industry, cannot proceed 
from that cause here, where there are no 
manufactories. The reason assigned to us 
was, that all natives of Scotland, who have 
aequised property, whether in the army or 
in trade, or in America, buy lend and 
build hoyses here, to s the rest of 
their days in repose: this city cannot 
boast of its trade and manufactures, it 
; the most celebrated men of Scot- 


who are equally + a gga by | pag 


their number, their knowledge, and their 

Sa dven Batsboteh, 0.2 pete ot Sons 
to parts o 

in, and 34 stage coaches. Charles I. 

éstablished the post between London and 

Bdighungh in 1635. ‘Fhe annual revenue 

of the post-office is estimated at 100,000. 


"his concludes our third packet of the 
T s¢ Princes ; but we daily look for. 
@ fourth from Vienna, when we shall re- 
sume the narrative. } 





’ QNALYSIS OF THE JOUBNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY. 
Edition and Franslation of the Astronomy 
ef Ptolemy. By M. Halma. 

It would be superfiyous for us to dwell 
ibe Pe Mane ee Pale and the utility 
great work of Ptolemy; we would 
er refer any of dur readers who may be 
£ ation on this subject, to, 
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the work of the eloquent and unfortunate 
Bajlly, icularly to the learned 
of agest given by M. 
in the ssance des Tems 
Mot hin History of eacleat ‘hove 
¥ of hig ancien 
There be able to obtain, 


sopplete kyowledge of this great work 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The utility of the study of the Almagest 
being acknowledged, that of an edition and 
pes Be of that work cannot be doubt- 
ful. There were indeed already two Latin 
yersions, one from the Arabic, printed at 
Venice in 1515; but it is excessively rare, 
and full of imperfections, arising either 
from the bad conditien of the ic MS. 
or from the ignorance of the translator; the 
other is the version of George of Trebi- 
sond, first printed at Venice in 1527 and 
1528. It is nos better than the former, be- 
cause George not being well versed in as- 
tronomy could not fail ta mistake the 
meaning of many passages; yet, says Mon- 
tuela, “ with all its numberless faults, the 
obscurity and the confusion which prevail 
in it, this second Latin version is the only 
one which is in the hands of astronomers 
not very familiar with the Greek. These 
versions were printed long before the Greek, 
which was first published at Basle in 1538. 
Several editions of the second Latina version 
have been published; but the Greek text 
has been printed only once; and even this 
one edition, made after a single MS. con- 
tains a great number of faults, indepen- 
dently of the typographical errors generally 
met with in the editions of Basle.” 
This short sketch shews how desirable it 
was that an edition of Ptolemy should be 
iven us, improved by the collation of the 
MSS. of the Royal Library, with a literal 
and perspicuous French translation after 
this improved text. 
M. Halma’s work consists of two vols. 
in 4to. with a p abecigrenc’s discourse of 71 
es. The Greek text and the French 
translation are printed in two columns 
facing each other on the same page. The 
figures are — with the text, which 
sometimes obliges them to be drawn on 
rather too s a scale; but the advantage 
of having them under the eye without refer- 
| ring to the end of the volume, makes up for 
this incomveniency. At the end of each 
volume are the various readings of these 
MSS. compared with the edition of Basle. 
We have said thus much of this great 
undertaking, for the sake of the astrono- 
mical readers of the Literary Gazette; but 
as those who are interested in this subject 
could not be satisfied by any abridgment 
we could give of the 26 pages in 4to. which 
the review of it occupies in the Journal des 
Savans, we flatter ourselves they will be 
content with the mention we have made 


Letronne speaks in bigh terms of the man- 
ner. in which this difficult task has been 
executed by M. Halma. 
Acomplete Translation (into French) of the 
Odes of Pindar, printed with the Greek 
text opposite, 


each Ode. By M. R. Tourlet. 


ed, that it certainly requires a con- 
Sissatle share of ame to make the 
have’ already cecurred, capecialy in, the 
e occurred, e in_ the 
attempts of "the French ustalstage From 





fre yy wor lg 
precious depdt of astronomical knowledge. 


of it; to which we merely add, that M. | 


Notes at the end of 


The. difficulty of translating the Odes of 
|| Pindar is so generally known and acknow- 


the version of M.'Tourlet, it appears not 
calculated to supply the desideratum of a 
translation of Pindar inte French worthy of 


the original. 
(To be continued.) 
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SECRET LETTERS. 
(Supposed to be written by Madame Bertrand.) 
[Zranslation.] 


LETTER I. 

On our Passage to St. Helena. 
I have now, my dear Caroline, made you 
fully acquainted with the nature of our con- 
versation on board the Northumberland, 
when the charms of whist and noisy vingt. 
et-un are exhausted. Whether Napoleon 
be right, or whether his prophecies will be 
ful » time can alone determine, We 
all know that he has oftener than once been 
deceived in his bold predictions, I once 
took the liberty of telling him, that with all 
his knowledge of human nature, he had 
formed an erroneous opinion of the Spa- 
niards and Russians. There is, he replied, 
a eon difference between particular indi- 
viduals and a whole nation; to judge the 
character. of a nation, one must either live 
for a length of time in the country at a dis- 
tance from the capital, and closely observe 
the people, or one must rely on the ac- 
counts of others. He adopted the latter 
mode, and was deceived ; for his ambassa- 
dors mistook the capital for the kage, 
and its inhabitants for the people at 
large. But he was not easily imposed on 
with respect to the character of individuals, 
when acquainted with their writings, eon- 
versation, conduct, and above all, if he 
knew them personally. He lately observed, 
that in a quarter of an hour’s private conver- 
sation, he can always discover whether a 
man be clever or stupid, well informed or 
ignorant, vain or modest, active or inde- 
‘lent, spirited or cowardly, in a word, what- 
) ever he is fit for: ‘‘ Only,” he added with 
(sigh, ‘‘ 1 cannot tell whether he is sin- 
cere in friendship, that must be proved b 
ors, and above all, by change of fortune.” 
| With these words he seized my. husband’s 
‘hand, and looked at him with an expression, 
_of the warmest regard. 
On this occasion he also declared, that one 
| of his most artful strokes of policy was the 
| assembling so many European Sovereigns at 
| Erfurt. a a few days, he would have made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with their 
| characters and those of their ministers end 
| favourites, and from that moment he would 
have been perfectly assured, of the line of 
conduct which each would pursue under any 
unexpected event. The Spaniards and the 
‘Russians had indeed put him greatly ouf 
in his ealculations, but he had never mis- 
| understood their Rulers. He even went 90 
far.as to remark, that the present reigaing 





the account given by M. Raoul Roghette. of 
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mable atanip. but that he alone had shewn 
a character for governing. What he meant 
by. this he left us to guess 3 and he ther re- 
marked, with evideut pride, that, prisoner 
as he was, he was still greater than all, and 
would ever remain so. ‘‘ For,” said he, 
“have they ventured to attack my life? 
They have declared me an outlaw, a rebel, 
and heaven knows what! Had a man fallen 
into my power, against whom I had pro- 
nounced sO many execrations, @ man 
whom I regarded in so dangerous a point 
of view as to rencer it necessary to banish 
him from human society—Sacre Dicu! I 
should immediately have ordered, him to be 
shot. They condemned poor see 
to death, yet he was mercly my tool. They 
not only spare my life, but they treat me 
with all kind. of courtesy ; they provide me 
with all I wish for ; they maintain ministers 
at my court—for, mind, the commissioners 
will act no. other part—and why is all this 
done ?—Why do they openly denounce me 
as a criminal, and yet forbear to. execute 
judgment on me, in spite of the outcry 
raised by their subjects?—Because they 
still stand in awe of me. Iam like an old 
gak, beneath which a thousand yore ago 
the Heathens offered sacrifices. ‘he Hea- 
thens are converted, but their terror has 
taken so deep a root, that none ean be 
found to lay the axe on the tree.” 

Ethen observed, that his fe had doubtless 
been in consequence of the principle 
having been laid wn by Sovereigns, 
that no crowned head, er head which had 
once been crowned, however loaded with 
crimes, should be brought to the block. 
But this he denied, and referred to Queen 
Elizabeth, who,without ceremony, beheaded 
the unfortunate Mary Stuart. ‘* She did 
80,” replied he, ‘‘ in consequence of her in- 
tellectual superiority, for she was a woman 
of extraordmary strength of character. 
Mary Stuart, en the contrary, was more 
interesting as a Mistress than as a Queen. 
But, added he, with a laugh, let the reason 
be what it may, they will repent having 
spared my life. I cannot but, smile at the 
valent reparations they have been making 
at St. Helena. But there I shall be mas- 
ter as I have always been.” 

Yon may readily suppose, dearest Caro- 
line, that we all participate in these confi- 
dent expectations. Napoleon has so many 
resources in view, he has formed so many ad- 
venturous, yet not impracticable plaus, that 
we frequently sit erowded together in his 
cabin till midnight, cheered with the most 
éelightful hopes. We usually take eur 
seats round a card-table, and sometimes 
bold the same. cards im our hands for an 
hour together, so that should any one enter 
unexpectedly we may begin to play, as 
oe h we bee heen the vhgle evening 

ye ed in game. ut we are 
seldom, dethrbed : for, even the seamen, 
Trough and uraceremonious as they are, treat 
the ly ich the utmost respect; and, 
though he is acknowledged merely as a ge- 
Re al, yet the dignified appellation ef Your 
Majesty oecasio comes. out, as it were 
iavoluntarily, Such is the effect of great. 


quently as possib 
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ness on mankind, even greatness in, crimes. 
He who murders one of his fellow-erea- 
tures is broken on the wheel, whilst the 
man who leads millions to the field of 
slanghter excites—admiration. 

We have each of us taken a solemn oath 
to contribute our mite towards the libera- 
tion of Napoleon. From the very moment 
we land on St. Helena, (and our ship is ROW 
approaching the coast,) we have agreed te 
follow a well coneerted plan, and constantly 
to keep our object in view. In the councils 
we have held, each of us was required to 
name the individuals in France, for whose 

ood faith and secrecy he could confidently 

e responsible, I mentioned you, Caroline, 
and the Emperor nodded with an air of sa- 
tisfaction, for you know you were always a 
favourite of his. 

In the first place we must all write to 
our chosen friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and require of them te afford us 
such assistance as will sooner or later er- 
sure Napoleon’s successful escape. You, 
of course, are all curiesity te know what 
part yon are to play. In general, your task 
will be te make observations, to set down 
trifles as well. as great events, and as fre- 
to communicate-to usall 
you know. in particular, Ehave fixed my 
atteption on your young cousia B-——, 
is a warm-hearted enthusiastic youmg man ; 
he has long been spbject to your guidanee, 


‘and you must undertake to win him ever to 
| our cause. 


To facilitate the attainment of 
our ebject, he must for a while consent to, 


lay aside his sword, and apply himself to 
rout 


the study of surgery. In: six months 


he will have made tolerable progress; he 
/ must then proceed to England tv complete 
|his studies, where he must at the same time 
| assiduously devote himself to the. acquisi- 
| tion of the English language, and to render 
|himself familiar with English manners. 
/You must give him a letter of introdue- 


tion to M. S. in Leadon, who, on the pro- 
duction of the enclosed cipher (it is in Na. 
poleon’s own hand) will abundantly: pro- 
vide him with money, and assist him ia ob- 


taining an appointment as surgeon on hoare | 


an East-India Ship. You and your cousin 
may repose implicit eentidence ia M.S. 
Through his hands all the funds have passed, 
which Napoleow has deposited in the Bank 
of Londen and elsewhere. Now I aus sure 
you stare with amazement, Caroline !— 
But I assure you, my.dear friend, we have 


| stil! immense sums at command, though 


the fact is Known only to ourselves and a 


few confidentiat friends ; and so many pre- | 
|cautions have been employed to deposit 
| these sums in safe 


that suspicion can- 
not possibly arise. America likewise has 


| vast funds ia store for us; and since, by 


unexpected good fortuae, in France, the 
booty has been left iv the hands of some of 
Napoleen’s most faithful adherents, to Cama- 
baceres, Caulincourt, Maret, &¢. there 
is not a donbt but we shall have good banks 
to draw on there. Besides, we have brought 
mere property with us than the commis- 
sioners are aware of. A woman’s dress is 
capable of concealing many valuables, and 
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some of my children’s playthings have bees 


filled with jewels. Yes, Cagokine, we ; 
treasure enough to purchase the dearest of 
all treasures—liberty. And even though 
Napoleon’s hands were empty, the pfor 
mises he can make are se alluring, that few 
adventurers would hesitate te engage im a 
lottery in which there isa chance ef winning 
such prizes. 

But to.return to your Cousia.. The pro» 
bability of becoming @ richly endewed 
Freych pringe, a King of Westphalia, or 
perhaps something better, is § tempta- 
tion enough! As soon as he ¢gbteins am 
sppolntanent on board an East-lndiagaea, 
M. S. will provide him with as bare 
of gold and valuables of every kind a9 be 
can conceal in his case of s n’s instra- 
ments, his hat, the hollow of his stiek, é&e. 
These he must deliver to. ws whep he 
touches at St. Helena on his retwra from 
the pny eased pie our meags of om 
ing out favours w so t 
= shall have the whole Neer popes. 
As. soon as. youx Cousin arrives, oles n. 
will eagerly seek an opportunity Of com. 
sulting him respecting hi ue OF imagi 
my iserders. You know will net - 
iffcult, He laughed heartily at the tender 
precautions which are adepted for his 

ealth, It would, he says, have been asuilly 
cient condescensian, to the great State Cri- 
ery to nae allowed on pee medical 
attendant ; but, contrary. to is expecta- 
tions, he is freely. permitted to assemble a 
medical consultation whenever. a forei 
ship arrives. By this means he is certem 
of obtaining an interview with your cousia : 
but their conversation will be very different 
from that which usually takes place be- 
tween a physician and his. patient. 

Every individual who hag swore to es- 

'pouse our cause, has, mentioned one or 
‘more devoted friends in France, on whose 
fidelity he can rely. All have. received in-. 
| structions tending to the fulfilment of our 
, object, though their operation may be some- 
/what remote. But we willingly resign our- 
selves to banishment for a few years. 
It is of the utmost importance that we 
‘should become j with the hand- 
| writing of our correspondeuts, but for that 
' their first letters will be sufficiens, Our-attenr 
dants have already gained over upe of the sai~ 
lors, who isa native of Seotlnd,.a geod ¢e- 
tholie, and hostile to England, on, agcowat 
of the restriction of privileges to, which the 
Catholics are subjected. y husband has 
| provided him with a pair of boots with a 
etee in the soles, whieh, a Few 
days before we quitted France; he ordered 
{from a shoe-maker, on whose sevrecy he 
‘could dépend. In these boots the sailor 
has promised to conccal our letters : on his 
_aerivel in England he will immediately de- 
‘sert, and with thé good fortune which ever 
attends an intrepid enterprise, will, I doubt 
not, reach France without interruption. 
Reward him with a thousand franes, and 
lodge him comfortably on your estate until 
we again require his services. 

Alt letters destined for America younust 
dispatch as speedily as possible, by a safe 
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conveyance. But how are we to reccive 
your answer? For that our plan is already 
arranged. Napoleon, you know, is freely 
permitted to ask for whatever he wants ; 
and he intends, in a few months, to request 
that the little library which I left in France 
may be sent to us. It contains, among 
other things, an edition of Voltaire’s works. 
This you must immediately get posses- 
sion of, and place an almost imperceptible 
point or prick of a pin under every letter 
which you may have occasion to employ in 
yer correspondence with us. For instance, 

you wish to express the word rous, place 
a small pencil mark or prick beneath the 
first v from the bottom of the last page, 
then another under the first 0 from the top 
of the first page, then under a u on the last 
page, and ans on the first, always takin 
care to em only two pages for eac 
word, lest the marks should attract notice. 
If you wish to describe the word avez, se- 
lect the a from the last page but one, the v 
from the second page, &c. This is a tedious 
mode of correspondence, but you, I am 
sure, will chearfully adopt it. It wilt bea 
far more ttoublesome task to connect the 
letters and syllables together, but how can 
we employ ourselves more agreeably ? Only 
think what a joyful day it will be when the 
Voltaire arrives ! How eagerly we shall all 
set to work: Napoleon to search out the 
letters, and I to write from his dictation, 
whilst every sentence we unravel will give 
rise to some new prospect or cheerin 
hope. A confidential friend in England 
paeee to secrete letters in some hollow 

illiard-balls; and Napoleon’s treasurer in 
America has thought of another ingenious 
stratagem. But in contrivances of this sort 
the Emperor is himself inexhaustible. 

Adieu then for the present. We expect 
to land to-morrow morning, and if so I 
will without loss of time inform you how 
and where we are. 

(Letter II. in our next.) 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Juny 11. 


Messrs. Charles Litchfield Swainson, 
Richard Harvey, Charles Bellamy, and 
Charles Dethick Blyth, have been admitted 
Fellows ; and Messrs. John Ball, Francis 
Jackson Blandy, and Edward Parris New, 
Scholars of St. John’s College. 


CAMBRIGE, Juty 10. 

On Tuesday last, being Commencement 
Day, the following Doctors and Masters of 
Arts were created : 

Doctors in Divinity —Rev. Alexander 
Richardson, of C.C. College; Rev. Richard 
Yates, of Jesus College; Rev. Thomas 
Henry Coles, of Clare Hall. 

Doctors in Civil Law.—John H d, 
be and Rev. James Geldart, of Trinity 





Doctors in wigeiccN. F. Chambers, 
Esq. of Trinity College; John R. Park, 
Esq. of Jesus College; Richard Formby, 
Esq. of Caius College. 





Masters of Arts.—Mr. Browning, of 
King’s College ; Messrs. Mac Leay, Purvis, 
G. Waddington, Franks, Douglas, Nh wes 
Green, Lyon, Clapham, Bagshawe, R. C. 
Wilson, Sperling, Sinclair, Moody, Sen- 
house, Cheap, Rico. Mowbray, Gordon, 
Smith, W. P. Waddington, Cator, Golding, 
Bawtree, Bowen, Scarlett, W.C. Wilson, 
of Trinity College ; Messrs. Beamish, 
Tennyson, Wynne, Watson, Smith, C. S. 
Luxmoore, White, Blackburn, Garrow, 
Reaston, Douglas, Barrow, Higton, Robin- 
son, Gichane, Cheanen, Salwey, Heysham, 
Thirlwall, Gordon, Mills, Simpson, C.T.C. 
Luxmoore, Barnard, Moore,Owen, and Har- 
rison, of St. John’s College; Messrs. 
Dicken, Dobson, Proctor, Quilter, Bligh, 
Whinfield, and Jenkin, of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege; Messrs. Semple, Ridsdale, Bidwell, 
Worthington, and Miller, of Clare Hall; 
Messrs. Backhouse, Ainslie, Phear, and 
Whit, of Pembroke Hall; Messrs. Judkin, 
Crooke, Wildig, Rudge, and Theobald, of 
Caius College; Mr. Wilkinson, of Trinity 
Hall; Messrs. Boys, Flather, Tweed, and 
Holmes, of Corpus Christi College ; Messrs. 
Foyster, Smith, Brereton, Beard, Galland, 
Cunningham, Puckle, Blackden, of Queen’s 
College; Messrs. Abbot and Scholfield, of 
Catharine Hall; Messrs. Calvert, Tucker, 
Sparke, Emly, and Dewing, of Jesus Col- 
lege; Messrs. Leicester, Lawrence, Hoste, 
Poynder, Bromehead, Marsh, and Hildyard, 
of Christ College; Messrs. Rawson, Vale, 
and Foster, of Magdalen College; Messrs. 
Copper, Archdale, Burrows, Holme, Main- 
waring, Scott, and Cresswell, of Emmanuel 
College ; Messrs. Keene, Winch, Goddard, 
Roy, Dale, Thimbleby, and Southcomb, of 
Sidney College; Mr. Price of- Downing 
College. 

The Hon. J. Neville, of Christ College, 
and the Hon. Henry Townshend, of St. 
John’s College, were on Monday admitted 
Honorary Masters of Arts: the Rev. Miles 
Bland, Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
G. Powell, of Queen’s College, Bachelors in 
Divinity: Mr. C. Sims, of Trinity College, 
on Saturday, Bachelor in Physic: Mr. 
Briarly, of St. John’s College, yesterday, 
Master of Arts. 

The Rev. James Proctor, M.A. former] 
of Exeter College, Oxford, was last woik 
admitted inte one of the Fellowships at St. 
Peter’s College in this University, on the 
Park foundation. 

The Rev. James Collett Ebden, B.A. 
Junior Tutor of Trinity Hall, was yesterday 
admitted Fellow of that society. 





LITERATURE :—COPYRIGHT. 


In our No. 66 (25th of April) we devoted 
a considerable portion of the Literary 
Gazette to the review and discussion of the 
important question involved in the legal 
enactments, or at least construction of 
legal enactments, relative to the Copyright 
in Books, and to the delivery of copies by 
the publishers to various privileged bodies 


in consequence thereof. We stated the 
question fairly as it appeared to us, and 


strenuously contended to the utmost of our 


owers of argument, for great modifications 
in the existing law and practice, which we 
could not but consider to be ill-founded, 
partial, oppressive, and injurious to litera- 
ture. 

We have now to state the result of the 
proceedings in Parliament on this subject, 
and in doing so, feel no small degree of 
pleasure in its close accordance with the 
principles we maintained ; together with, 
perhaps, a little pride in the supposition 
that our humble efforts may have had some 
share in contributing to this desirable 
issue. 

The Report of the Committee was pre- 
sented shortly before the dissolution of 
Parliament; and when it is held in view 
that this Committee was composed of eleven 
attending members, of whom four were the 
representatives of the two English Univer- 
sities, and one of the University of Dublin, 
(in other words, parties interested on one 
side) this consideration will add singular 
force to the resolutions agreed to. 


REPORT ON THE COPYRIGHT ACT. 

The Select Committee appointed to ex- 
amine the acts 8 Anne, c. 19; 15 Geo. III. 
c. 53; 41 Geo. III. c. 107; and 51 Geo. III. 
c. 116, respecting Copyright of Books ; and 
to report any or what alterations are re- 
uisite to be made therein, together with 
their observations thereupon, to the House; 
and to whom the petitions regarding the 
Copyright Bill, and all returns from public 
libraries, and from Stationers’-hall, pre- 
sented,in the present session, were referred : 
and who were empowered to report their 
opinion thereupon to the House,— Have 
examined the matters to them referred, and 
have agreed upon the following Report and 

Resolutions, together with an Appendix. 


The earliest foundation for a claim from 
any public library, to the gratuitous delivery 
of new publications, is to be found in a 
deed of the year 1610, by which the Com- 
pany of Stationers of London, at the re- 

uest of Sir Thomas Bodley, engages to 
dehver a copy of every book printed in the 
Company, (and not having been before 

rinted) to the University of Oxford. This 
eons seems to be confined to the publi- 
cations of the company in its corporate ca- 
pacity, and could in no case extend to those 
which might proceed from individuals un- 
connected with it. 

Soon after the Restoration, in the year 
1662, was passed the ‘‘ Act for preventing 
abuses in printing seditious, treasonable, 
and unlicensed books and pamphlets, and 
for regulating of gborag: J and printing 
presses ;” by which, for the first time, it 
was enacted, that every printer should re- 
serve three copies of the best and largest 
paper of every book new printed, or re- 

rinted by him with additions, and shall, 
Defore any public vending of the said book, 
bring them to the master of the Company 
of Stationers, and deliver them to him: one 
whereof shall be delivered to the Keeper of 
His Majesty’s Library, and the other two 
to be sent to the Vice Chancellor of the 





two Universities respectively, to the use of 
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a 
the public libraries of the said Universities.* 
This act was originally introduced for two 
years, but was continued by two acts of the 
same Parliament till 1679, when it expired. 

It was, however, revived in the Ist year 
of James II., and finally expired in 1695. 

It has been stated by Mr. Gaisford, one 
of the curators of the Bodleian Library, 
‘that there are several books entered in 
its register, as sent from the Stationers’ 
Company subsequent to the expiration of 
that Act;” but it is probable that this de- 
livery was by no means general, as there 
are no traces of it at Stationers’ Hall, and 
as Hearne, in the preface to the ‘* Relique 
Bodleian, printed in 1703, presses for 
benefactions to that library as_ peculiarly 
desirable, ‘‘ since the Act of Parliament 
for sending copies of books printed by the 
London booksellers is expired, and there 
are divers wanting for several years past.” 

During this period, the claim of authors 
and publishers to the perpetual copyright 
of their publications, rested upon what was 
afterwards determined to have been the 
common law, by a majority of nine to three 
of the judges, on the cases of Millar and 
Taylor in 1769, and Donaldson and Becket 
in 1774. Large estates had been vested in 
copyrights ; these copyrights had been as- 
signed from hand to hand, had been the 
subject of family settlements, and in some 
instances larger prices had been given for 
the purchase of them (relation being had 
to the comparative value of money) than at 
any time subsequent to the act of the 8th 
of Queen Anne. By this act, which in the 
last of these two cases, has since been de- 
termined to have destroyed the former per- 
petual copyright, and to have substituted 
one fora more limited period, but.protected 
by additional penalties on those who should 
infringe it, it is directed that nine copies 
of each book that shall be printed or pub- 
lished, or + cheer and published with ad- 
ditions, shall by the printer be delivered to 
the warehouse-keeper of the Company of 
Stationers, before such publication made, 
for the use of the Royal Library, the 
libraries of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the libraries of the four Uni- 
versities of Scotland, the library of Sion 
College in London, and the library be- 
longing to the Faculty of Advocates in 
Edinburgh. 

From the passing of this act until the 
decision of the cases of Beckford and 
Hood, in 1798, and of the University of 
Cambridge and Bryer, in 1813, it was uni- 
pm understood, that neither the protec- 
tion of copyright, nor the obligation to de- 
liver the eleven copies attached to the publi- 
cation of any book, unless it was registered at 
Stationers’ Hall, an act which was considered 
as purely optional and unnecessary, where 
twas intended to abandon the claim for 
Copyright, and in conformity to this con- 





* Upon reference to the continuing act of 
17 Ch. II. ¢. 4, the clanses respecting the de- 
livery of the three copies appear to be perpetual ; 
yet it should seem that they were not so con- 
ke” not being adverted to in the act of 





struction, the Act of 4] Geo. III. expressly 
entitled the libraries of Trinity College, 
and the King’s Inn, Dublin, to copies of 
such books only as should be entered at 
Stationers’ Hall. 

In Beckford versus Hood, the Court of 
King’s Bench decided, that the omission 
of the entry only prevented a_prosecu- 
tion for the penalties inflicted by the 
statutes, but it did not in any degree im- 
pede the recovery of a satisfaction for the 
violation of the copyright. The same court 
further determined, in the case of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge against Bryer in 1812, 
that the eleven copies were equally claim- 
able by the public libraries, where books 
had not been entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
as where they had. 

The burden of the delivery, which by the 
latter decision was for the first time esta- 
blished to be obligatory upon publishers, 
produced in the following year a great 
variety of petitions to the House of Com- 
mons for redress, which were referred to a 
committee, whose report will be found in 
the Appendix; and in 1814 the last act on 
this subject was passed, which directed the 
indiscriminate delivery of one large paper 
copy of every hook which should be pub- 
lished (at the time of its being entered at 
Stationers’-hall) to the British Museum, 
but limited the claim of the other ten 
libraries to such books as they should de- 
mand in writing within twelve months after 
publication; and directed that a copy of 
the list of books entered at Stationers’ 
Hall should be transmitted to the librarians 
once in three months, if not required 
oftener. 

It appears, so far as your Committee 
have been enabled to procure information, 
that there is no other country in which a 
demand of this nature is carried to a similar 
extent. In America, Prussia, Saxony, and 
Bavaria, one copy only is required to be 
deposited ; in France and Austria two, and 
in the Netherlands three; but in several of 
these countries this is not necessary, unless 
copyright is intended to be claimed. 

he Committee having directed a state- 
ment to be prepared by one of the wit- 
nesses, an experienced bookseller, of the 
retail ye of one copy of every book 
entered at Stationers’ Hall between the 
30th July 1314, and the Ist of April 1817, 
find that it amounts in the whole to 
1,419/. 38. 11d. which will give an average 
of 532/. 4s. per annum; ut the price of 
the books received into the Cambridge 
University Library from July 1814, to June 
1817, amounts to 1,145/. 10s. the average 
of which is 381/. 16s. 8d. per annum. 

In the course of the inquiry committed 
to them, the Committee have proceeded to 
examine a variety of evidence, which, as it 
is already laid before the House, they think 
it unnecessary here to recapitulate; but 
upon a full consideration of the subject, 
they have come to the following Resolu- 
tions :-— 

1. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, That it is desirable that so 
much of the Copyright Act as requires the 


gratuitous delivery of eleven copies, should 
be repealed, except in so far as relates to 
the British Museum, and that it is desirable’ 
that a fixed allowance should be granted, 
in lieu thereof, to such of the other public’ 
libraries, as may be thought expedient.— 
(Carried in the Committee by six ayes, to 
five novs, the latter includmg the four 
Members for Oxford and Cambridge.) 

2. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, That if it should not be 
thought expedient by the House to comply 
with the above recommendation, it is de- 
sirable that the number of libraries entitled 
to elaim such delivery should be restricted 
to the British Museum, and the libraries of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Universities.—(Only one -dissentient voice.) 

3. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
Cammittee,That all books of prints, wherein 
the letter-press shall not exceed a certain 
very small proportion to each plate, shall 
be exempted from delivery, except to the 
Museum, with an exception of all books of 
mathematics.—(Great majority.) 

4. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, That all books im respect 
of which claim to copyright shall be ex- 
pressly and effectually abandoned, be also 
exempted.—(Great majority.) 

5. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, That the obligation im- 
posed on printers to retain one copy of 
each work printed by them, shall cease, and 
the copy of the Museum be made evidence 
in lieu of it.—(Decided by the casting vote 
of the chairman.) 

June 5. 


It is to be hoped the new Parliamen: will 
act on these resolutions promptly, and re- 
dress the great grievances they point out ; 
while at the same time such liberality may 
be extended to the learned bodies in ques- 
tion, as will enable them to be the greatest 
encouragers, instead of the incwhi of litera- 
ture. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN OPTICS. 
Avery interesting and important discovery 
has lately been made on the increase and 
projection of light, by Mr. Lester, Engineer, 
who has obtained a patent for the preser- 
vation of his right in the invention, the spe- 
cification of which we shall reserve for a 
future Number. As this discovery will 
form a new era in optics, a record of its 
history must prove interesting to the scien- 
tific world, and, as such, we shall briefly 
lay before our readers as much of it as we 
have been able to obtain. 

Mr. Lester being engaged at the West 
India Docks for the purpose of applying 


his new mechanical power, The Con-: 


vertor, to Cranes, by which the labour of 
winches is performed by rowing, &c. ;* on 


taking a view of the immense Spirit vaults, 





* For the complete success of this important 





Monthly 


May 1818, p. 315. 


mode of reer cy Syme power, see New 
Magazine 
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he was foreibly struck by the inefficient 
mode adopted to light those very extensive 
and wonderful depots,+ which is by a east 
ipon cylinder of about two feet in diameter, 
and two feet deep, placed in lieu of a key- 
stone in the centre of each arch ;-—these cy- 
linders are closed at their tops, and each 
furnished with five plano-convex lenses 
(Bull’s Eyes) of Messrs. Pellatt aud Green’s 
Patent, which are admirably adapted to the 
conveying of light in all situations, except 
down a deep tube or cylinder, where the 
refraction they produce (in consequence of 
their convex form) betwixt the angles of 
imeidence aad refleetion prevents the rays 
from bei rojected into the place intend- 
ed to be lighted. This refraction throws 
the light upon the coucave sides of the cy- 
linder, where it is principally absorbed, in- 
stead of keeping the angles of incidence 
and reflection equal. 
From these observations, Mr. Lester 
eoncluded, that a lens might be so con- 
a8 to prevent this refraetion, and 
commenced a course of experiments for 
that purpese. He succeeded by obtain- 
ing the proper angie of the incidental rays 
with a mirror, finding the scope of the 
eylinder sufficiently copious to adinit the 
reflected rays into the vault, provided the 
refraction of the lens did not intervene. 
The same angle produced by the mirror he 
endeavoured to retain upon the sides of the 
lens, by giving it a different form, a pecu- 
Vier part. of which he intended to foliate. 
But having met with insurmountable diffi- 
culties in this provess, he coneluded from 
the striking appearance of silvery light 
upon the interior surface of that part he 
intended to silver, that metal would repre- 
sent the light by retaining that form, and, 
brought cewn below the edges of the lens, 
might produce the desired effect. In his 
attempt to accomplish this purpose, by hold- 
ing the body in a vertical position between 
the eye and acandle, a flash of light was in- 
stantly produced by representing the flame 
of the candle nified to the size of the 
whole of the ianer surface of this piece of 
metal, and gave au increased light upon the 
wall opposite to him. After this discovery, 
he had several pieces of metal formed, re- 
taining the same angle, but of various dia- 
meters, and found to his great surprise, 
that, although their area were greatly ia- 
creased, the representation of the flame 
still filled them without the least diminu- 
tion in the quality of the light, but with an 
ineveased light againt the wall, in propor- 
tien te the increased area of the surface of 
the metal.t How far this power and effect 
may extend, is not at present ascertained ; 
but it is believed that a zone ef light of the 





+ One of whieh is nearly an acre and a half 
ia area, ancis supported by 207 greined arches,, 
and 207 stone pillars. 

t This invention is not confined solely to. light, 
but the inerease.of heat keeps pace with the in- 
crease of light, and beth in the ratio of the area 
of the surface. 

apparatus is so. construeted as tobe 
a candle, and sinks down with. the > 
without oither flooding or waste. 
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same quality and effect may be produced 
to an inconceivable extent. Seme idea may 
be formed of the powerful and important re- 
sults that may be derived from this disco- 
very, by reasoning philosopbieally on its 

rinciples :—-Let a candle or any other 
ight be represented in a mirror at a givea 
distance from the flame, and the eye of the 
spectater be placed so as to view its reflec- 
tion nearly in the cathetus of incidence. 
Let him mark the quantity of light repre- 
sented in the mirror, and such will be its 
true quality when forming a zone of repre- 
sented flame of double the diameter of the 
distance betwixt the real flame and the 
mirror. 

If a candle ive placed before a mirror, 
its flame will be represented; and if a 
thousand mirrors are placed in a given 
circle round a candle, the candle will be 
represented a thousand times, and each re- 
presentation equal in brilliancy, if the 
mirrors are at equal distances from the 
flame. Suppose that the thousand mirrors 
were cnited in such a form as to bring all 
the represented, flames into one flame, of 
equal brillianey with the real flame of the 
candle. Fer the same law of nature by 
which the flame is represented a thousand 
times in as many mirrors so united, it 
would be represented in one flame if the 
mirror be made of a proper form, and 
placed in a proper position to receive the 
rays of light that emanate from the candle 
in the direction of the angle of this peculiar 
formed mirror. 

As the light of a small candle is visible 
at the distance of four miles in a dark 
night, what must the diameter or circum- 
ference of that zone of flame be that is pro- 
duced by this discovery from one of the 
gus lights in the streets of London? Thus 
two lamps or stations would be suflicient 
to light the longest street, when its position 
approaches to a right line, as the diameter 
of the zone may be made of the same 
diameter as the street; and as the rays of 
light that are increased by this invention 
diverge from the luminous boily, all parts 
of the street would be filled with light. 
Many are the minor advantages that will 
be derived from its application to domestic 

urposes, for writing, reading, and working 
y candle or lamp hight. This, like Dr. 
Brewster’s Kaleidoscope, is another in- 
stance of the effects to be produced by 
mirrors. 

It appears that the great impediment to 


improvement and discovery ia this. branch | 


of the science of optics has arisen from, the 
difficulty of foiling glass te the various 
forms necessary, in lieu of which we have 
been com to use metallic substanges. 
These difkeulties once removed, a vast field 
‘of important discovery will be opened on 
the nature and effect of light. May not many 
of the phenomena that are observed in the 
_air, such as halos round the sua, be pro- 
duced by. this principle, the rays fal fing 
upon a denser medium than air, and thus 
| producing a zone of light? &e. &c. 








|” Previous to drawing up the above ac- 
coynt, we were favoured, by the indulgence 





of the inventor, with @ sight of the appa- 
ratus, and were present at. some exhibitions 
of the wonderful effects. which. were pro- 
duced by the use of it. The further par- 
ticulars of this important subject we hope 
to lay before our readers in an ently 
Number. : 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


Sir, Amsterdam, July 9, 1818, 
Having read in one of the Numbers of 
your very valuable and highly interesting 
paper, ap article about the invention of a 
perpetuammobdile, by a Scotch shoemaker, 
I think it just to observe, that this machine 
has the same defects which were found ia 
an almost similar iastrument invented some 
years, ago (I think 1813) in Holland, and 
with which various experiments were made 
before the Society of Arts, established ia 
this town, called Felix Meritis, lt was then 
proved in a satisfactory manner, that there 
was no other obstacle to the perpetuity of 
motion in this machine, but that. by the 
continual rubbing, aad by the detraction 
of the machine that followed, the attraec- 
tion became at last a little less on one side 
than it was on the other, and the rebound 
motion was consequently destroyed. Al- 
though it was calculated the machine would 
keep going for about 150 years, it was 


justly observed that this was not the true 
perpetuum mobile. The machine you de- 
speak 


scribe approaches so nearly to that 
of, that r think it almost impossible the 
Scotchman should not have known. some- 
thing of it ; and, as it does nut appear to 
have purified his machine from the onl 
fault there was in the other, I do, not think 
he has brought this puzzle any nearer to 
its solution. 

As the smallest error in a paper of so 
wide a circulation is of the greatest conse- 
quence, I dare call en your justice, Sir, to 
publish this in the next Number of your 
Journal. 

I have the honour, Sir, 
of being, &e, Yours, 

TTecrengracht. * G. Th. Elbon. 

* From the envelope to this letter (which we 
insert most cheerfully, as we have no object but 
truth ia our researches) we leara that the writer 
is one of the Professors at the Athenmun of Aw- 
sterdam ; and therefore, we trust his objection 
to Mr. Spence’s origiaality may receive the ex- 
planation to which, as a geatlemag of Ict‘ers and 
of science, he is entitled.—Eb. 


SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 





New AvKAu.—The New Alkali disco- 


'vered im Swedea by M. Arfwedson has at- 
‘tracted great attention in the chemical 
) workd, ft hi ‘ 

first found in the Mineral Petalite at Utoen. 


has been ealled Lithia, and was 


It is readily obtained by fusing the mineral 
with potash, dissolving the whole in Muria- 
tic Acid, evaporating to dryness, and di- 


ting im Alcohol. Lithia is at the rate of 
about 5 per cent. in the Petatite ; but in the 
Triphane or S 
cent. 


odumene it reaches to 8 per 
The mine at Utoer also produces 
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another substance, crystallized lepidolite, 
in which itis in the proportion of 4 per cent. 
Pure Lithia is very soluble in water, has 
a very acrid caustie taste, and acts power- 
fully on' blue vegetable colours. 1¢ also acts 
strongly Eon platinum when heated, has a 
strong affinity for acids, and a very high 
neutralizing Rovers even surpassing that of 
Magnesia. The proportion of its oxygen is 
calculated at from 43. 5 to 44. 84 per cent, 

The White Matter voided by Snakes is 

most entirely pure Uric Acid. (Dr. John 

ty.) There is.a longitudinal fissure in the 
poison teeth of serpents, which is not per- 
ceptible in those of a harmless kind. 

Mr. Joseph Swan, in a paper read to the 
Royal Society, recommends corrosive subli- 
mate ag an improved method of making 
apatomical preparations. 


The mountain of Skiddaw- has been as- 
certained My. Greaterex to be 1012 
yards 34 inches in height. 


In the year 1817, the average time of ac- 
tual rain was | hour 47 minutes, and its 
average quantity 0,68 inches per day. The 
observations were made in Bedfordshire. 


Blight in Apple Trees —The American 
farmers are ie to prevent, the blight ia 
Apple Trees, and secure plentiful crops, 
by the simple process of rubbing tar welt 
into the bark about four or six mches wide 
round each tree, and a foot from the 


ground. 


Pretty Experiment,—Place a piece of 
camphor or a few fragments in any conve- 
nient situation, such as the bottom of a 
glass, and lay a piece of coiled or pressed 

Platinum Wire, heated, upon it: the 

ina will glow brilliantly as long as any 
Camphor remains, and frequently light up 
into fame. 

AtHeERoscore.— Professor Leslie, of 
Edinburgh, has invented an instrument, 
called an Aitherioscope, for measuring the 
cold transmitted from the higher regions of 
the atmosphere into the lower. By this the 
relative temperature of remote and elevated 
as well as of accessible parts may be ascer- 
tained. The deductions already drawn from 
the use of the therioscope are, that cold 
pulses shoot downward from the sky, and 
warm pulses are sent upward from the 
heated air near the earth. 





" ORIGINAL POETRY. 





EPILOGUE, 
Spoken, by, Mr. Listen (on his benefit night) i: 
Goa of Lord Griszle, sisting ne 
WRITTEN BY GEQ. COLMAN, ESQ. 
By. before published. ] 
poe » pair of us !-—before the eurtain 
prettier couple can’t. be found, that’s certain.— 
Sweet lly Shakspeare lord of Seoworde 
Paap i 
T enter on my Donkey, squat and steady. ; 
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But softly ;—on these Boards I’m nothing new: 
Here’s a raw actor, making his Debut ; 
So let me introduce him, pray, to You. 


Ladies and Gentlemen! your kindness show me, 
By patronizing the poor Thing below me. 
He’s a Young ius,—rising Four,—his line 


(Though T’am not jealous) much the same as 

mine. 

He'll top me in one eharaeter E play,-— 

The part in X Y Z, called Neddy Bray. 

He has refused a Scotch engagement proffered,— 

No less than Twenty Thistles, weekly, offered. 

I throw him on your candour :—all his brothers, 

Aunts, Uneles, with their Fathers and their 
Mothers 


Are quite the rage;—the Ladies (bless their 
faces $) 


Bump themselves on them, at the Watering-places. 


Ia short, without more ha’ing and more humming 
(Since there’s a General Election coming) 

If for this Candidate your voice you give, 

He'll be your faithful Representative ; 

Aad prove as useful, in this best of nations, 

As many of his near and dear relations. 


As for myself,—lI’ve not a word to say ;— 

I came, Lord Grizzle, on my grizzly Grey, 

To bring this acquisition to our corps, 

Then, like a ghost, ‘ia off, and speak no more. 

‘¢T snuff the m g air ;”—“ Farewel! ’*—I 

Cherish my Neddy,—and Remember me!” 

4th of June, 1818. G. C—. 

To the Editor of the Literary Guzette. 
LETTER TO MADAME FANNY BIAS. 


Siz, 

‘Fhe following is a free translation, from 
the French, a little imper fect } must con- 
fess; for a waggish friend of mine mal- 
treated the commencement of it (as far 
as the chasm) after I had parted with 
the origmal composition, and I was conse- 

uently ebliged to patch his alterations and 
the remaining fragment together as well as 
I could. 

The writing came into my hands in the 
following manner: As I was taking m 
chop in Sweetings-Alley the other day, | 
observed that my next neighbour was in some 
distress, and that it appe red to arise from 
a Pamphlet, which he held in his hand. The 
person was about 4 feet and an half high, 
had a foreign aspect, and wore a small fiat 
receding almost to a point at the top, and 
which seemed altogether supported by the 

fusion of black shaggy hair that adorned 

is head, and the whiskers that obscured 
his sallow cheeks, After having made a 
temperate meal off a kidney and a pint of 
beer (which circumstance I should have at- 
tributed to power?» had I not perceived a 
multitude of gold and silver rings on all his 
fingers) he d his eyes, and addressed 
me. He said that he had the honour of be- 
ing a Frenchman—that he had experienced 
the-most profound and invincible attach- 
ment to Mademoiselle Bias for. some years 
—that he was overwhelmed with sorrow at 
reading the statements made in M. Wa- 
|ters’s, pamphlet—that although he was pe- 
‘netrated with respect for Monsieur, Waters, 
(who as the head of an Establishment 
wherein “ artists” from Italy and France 
were exclusively employed, must be a gen- 
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was with regret, but he must, as a native of 
the Great Nation, do something to wipe off 
the stigma that would attach to it, if the 
statements contained in the Pamphlet re- 
mained uncontradicted. Those statements 
he must at present presume arose from mis- 
take, especially those which referred to 
Mademoiselle Fanny Bias. He shewed, 
and indeed lent, me a letter, that he had 
written to her in an idle hour. I turned the 
commencement of it into rhyme: It has 
suffered a little, as I have stated before. 
lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient euihes. 


, 


Fanny Bias in Flore—dear creature! you’d swear, 
When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round, 
That her steps are of light, and her home is the air, 
And she only par complaisance touches the ground. 
Fudge Family. 
ON READING MR WATERS’ PAMPIFLET. 
Ah! Mad’ moiselle Fanny !—ab, ha! is it so? 
’Fnith, and “ ’tis to some tune’’ you'd be turn- 
ing your toe— 
Methinks you have left your ethereal tent, 
Where you dwelt like a nymph—Nay, I forc'd 
to lament : 
That—Miss Bias—(though still may be lofty 
her bound) 


No longer “* par complaisance touch)s the nd,” 
But, that when her bright presence she deigns to 
unfold 
To us mortals—we. mortals must pay her “ in 
gold? — 
ButI jest - - - - - - +--+ = - 
- - - Oh! my Fanny—and was it for thee, 
(The queen of the daace, and the Flora of show) 
To be like the D— —s, or the craving Miss G. 
Or that great-bonncing-daneing-girl Madame 
Le Gros? 


Let V— — (who signs like a Lord) still disclaim 
All “ haggling’’ forsooth, ’cause ‘twill sully: his 
fame— 

Let the “ Buffo—B. C.” in his impudence ask 

‘* Fourteen covers,” to fatten him fit for his taskk— 
Let the Milanese Miss, aud the Lady at Tarin 
Provoke—one, with eight stipulations ing— 
The other with five—but such five—By my life! 
It tempts one to wish for Miss F. for a wife, 


Away with these o’er-reaching wretches—but you 
To mix with the paltry, exorbitant crew! ! 

I feel ‘‘ au desespoir,"’ you were all my delight— 
I lov’d you—I thought you a daughter of lig ht.— 
Oh! come forward, my love, and the s r 

deny, 

Or begone, like an angel, at once to the sky— 
And if you ne'er drop from your dwelling again, 
I shall know it was. envy that dreve you from 


men. 
*Till I hear from, you, Fanny, I'll never believe 
That I could be cozened, or you could: deceiye— 
Let me hear, and ’till then you shall live in my 


heart, 
As tho’—like my destiny—-never to part. 
If you're silent, I’ think you have wandered 


above, 
And there too shall wander Pontarlier’s love. 
My good wishes shall follow you (darling!) afar, 
And should in the heavens some beautiful star 
Ever flash its pale lustre alone upon me,* 


thee. 
* Louis, Cesar, Jean, Hector, 


Pythagore de Pontarlier.” 
Translated by XXX. 


" (Signed) 





tleman ‘of the first taste,) yet he must, it 


* This assert’ @p may be hazarded with some 
degree of safety. ha XXX. 





I shall know ’tis the home, sweet! allotted to, 
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No. Il. 
HYDE PARK ON SUNDAY. 

“I wish that there was not such a 
thing as a Sunday in the whole year,” 
said my volatile friend, Lady Mary Mo- 
dish : “ A fine Sunday draws out as many 
insects, from the butterfly of fashion down 
to the grub-worm from some court lead- 
ing out of Bishopsgate Without or Bi- 
shopgate Within, as a hot sun and a 
shower of rain can produce in the mid- 
dle of June. The plebs flock so that 
you can scarcely get into your barouche 
or curricle without being hustled by the 
men-milliners, linen-drapers, and shop- 
boys, who have been serving you all the 
rest of the week. Bad horsemen, and 
pedestrian women,~ parées a outrance, 
ultras in conceit and in dress, press upon 
you on every hand; and yet one cannot 
be at church all day, .nor make a pri- 
soner of one’s self because it is Sunday. 
For my part, I am ennuié beyond mea- 
sure on that day ; and were it not for my 
harp, and a little scandal, there would be 
no getting through it at all.” 

The carriage now drew up to the 
door ; and her Ladyship proposed that I 
should take a corner in it, and go down 
the Park just once with her and her 
younger sister, merely, as she said, “ to 
show her friends that she was in town.” 
“* What legions of compter coxcombs ! ” 
exclaimed she, as we entered Grosvenor 
Gate ; “‘ the Tilbury and Dennet system 
is a great convenience to these people. 
Upon the plunder of the till, or by over- 
charging some particular article sold on 
the Saturday to a negligeant, who goes 
shopping more for the purpose of meet- 
ing her favoured swain than for any 
thing which she wants to purchase, it is 
so easy for these once-a-week beaux to 
hire a tilbury and an awkward groom in 
a pepper-and-salt or drab coat, like the 
incog of the Royal Family, and to sport 
their odious persons in the drive of 
fashion. Some of the monsters, too, bow 
to ladies whom they do not know, 
merely to give them an air, or pass off 
their customers for their acquaintance.” 


“There!” continued she, “ there goes 
my plumassier, with fixed spurs like a 
field-officer, and riding as importantly as 
if he were one of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. There again is my banker's clerk, 
so stiff and so laced up, that he locks 


more like an Egyptian mummy than a 
man. What impudence! he has got 
some groom out of place, with a cockade 
in his hat, by way of imposing on the 
world for a beau militaire. I have not 
common patience with these creatures. 
I have long since left off going to the 
play on a Saturday, because, independent 
of my preference for the Opera, these 
insects from Cheapside, and so on west- 
ward, shut up their shops, cheat their 
masters, and font les importants about 
nine o'clock. The same party crowd the 
Park on Sunday ; but on black Monday 
return like school-boys to their work, and 
you see them, with the pen behind 
their ear, calculating how to make up 
for their hebdomadal extravagances, pes- 
tering you to buy twice as much as you 
want, and officiously offering their arm 
at your carriage door.” 

At this juncture Mr. Millefleurs came 
up to the carriage, perfumed like a milli- 
ner, his colour much heightened by some 
vegetable dye, and resolved neither to 
‘ blush unseen,’ nor to ‘ waste his sweet- 
ness on the desert air.’ His approach was 
very much like what I have heard of the 
Spice Islands. Two false teeth in front 
shamed the others a little in their ivory 
polish, and his breath savoured of myrrh 
like a heathen sacrifice, or the incense 
burned in one of their temples. He 
thrust his horse’s head into the carriage 
(I thought a little abruptly and inde- 
corously) but I perceived that it gave no 
offence. He smiled very affectedly, ad- 
justed his hat, pulled a lock of hair across 
his forehead, with a view of shewing, 
first, that he had a white forehead, and 
next, that the glossiness of his hair must 
have owed its lustre to at least two 
hours brushing, arranging, perfuming, 
and unguenting. He now got his horse’s 
head still closer to us, dropped the rein 
upon his neck, hung half in and half out 
of the carriage, with his whip stuck 
under his arm, and a violet in the corner 
of his mouth, a kind of impudent stare 
in his eyes, and a something half too 
familiar, yet half courtly in his manner. 

“* What a beautiful horse!" said Lady 
Mary. ‘ Yes,’ replied Millefleurs, ‘ he 
is one of the best bred horses in Europe.’ 
“‘ I must confesss that I thought other- 
wise ; nor did I admire his being so near, 
his head being troublesome to me:” 
‘and,’ continued he, ‘ the best fencer in the 
universe.’ This accomplishment I had 
myself excelled in; but I was ignorant 
of its becoming a part of equine educa- 
tion. I urged him to explain, and 
amused him at my expense very much. 
He, however, was polite enough to in- 
struct my ignorance ; and informed me 





that he was a high couraged horse, and 





ST 
one of the best leapers of fences that he 
had ever seen. Lady Mary condescended 
all this time to caress the horse, and to 
display her lovely arm ungloved, with 
which she patted his neck, and drew a 
hundred admiring eyes. 

The Exquisite all this time brushed 
the animal gently with a highly scented 
silk handkerchief, after which he dis- 
played a cambric one, and went through 
a thousand little minanderies which would 
have suited an affected woman better 
than a Lieutenant in his Majesty's bri- 
gade of Guards. Although he talked a 
great deal, the whole amount of his dis- 
course was, that he gave only seven 
hundred guineas for his horse ; that his 
groom’s horse had run at the Craven ; 
that he was monstrous lucky that sea- 
son on the turf; that he was a very bold 
horseman himself; and, that being en- 
gaged to dine in three places that day, 
he did not know how the devil to 
manage; but that if Lady Mary dined 
at any one of the three, he would cut 
the other two. 

At this moment a mad-brained Ruffian 
of quality flew by, ppt: four-in-hand, 
and exclaimed, in a cracked but affected 
tone, “ Where have you hid yourself of 
late, Charles?” ‘I have been one of His 
Majesty's prisoners in the Tower,’ said 
Milleflears—meaning that he had been 
on duty there; and, turning to Lady 
Mary, in a half whisper, he observed, 
‘Although you see him in such good 
form, though his cattle and his equipage 
are so well appointed, he got out of the 
Bench only last week, having thrown 
over the vagabonds his creditors: he is 
a noble spirited fellow, as good a whip 
as any in Britain, full of life and of bu- 
mour, and I am happy to say that he 
has now a dozen of as fine horses as any 
in Christendom, kept, bien entendu, in 
my name—but there is a wheel within a 
wheel. : 

He now dropped the violet, kissed his 
hand, and was out of sight in two se- 
conds. “ A fine young man!” said her 
Ladyship. I bowed assent, and offered 
her some Eau de Cologne, which I had 
about me, as the well-bred, _ fencing 
horse had left an impression of stable 
smell on her taper fingers. Alas! thought 
I, this young rake has left a deeper im- 
pression elsewhere. Lady Mary has a 
fine fortune, and I am sorry to see her 
thus dazzled by this compound of trinkets 
and of cosmetics, who, involved to a 
great degree, will in a short time 
squander a great part of her property. 
But Mr. Millefleurs is a complete mer- 
veilleux ; and that is quite enough for my 
volatile friend. ; 

Looking after him for half a minute, 
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she perceived a group of women in the 
very last Parisian fashions. “ There,” 
said she, *‘ there is all that taffeta, fea- 
thers, flowers, and expensive lace can 
do; and yet you see by their loud talk- 
ing, and their mauvais ton, by their being 
unattended by a servant, and by the bit 
of straw adhering to that one’s petticoat, 
that they have come all the way from 
Fleet Street or Ludgate Hill in a hack- 
ney coach, and are now trying unsuc- 
cessfully to play women of fashion. 
See the awkward would-be beau too in 
a coat on for the first time, and boots 
which have never crossed a horse.” 

Mrs. Marvellous now drew up close 
to us. “ My dear Lady Mary,” said she, 
“TI am suffocated with dust, and am 
sickened with vulgarity ; but, to be sure, 
we havé every thing in London here, 
from the House of Peers to Waterloo 
House and the inhabitants of the catch- 
penny cheap shops all over the town. I 
must tell you about the trial, and about 
Lady Barbara’s mortification, and about 
poor Mrs. O—’s being arrested, and the 
midnight flight to the continent cf our 
poor Dandy ——, who arrived in an 
open boat—our borough member ruined, 
his wife exposed, strong suspicions 
about the children— young Willoughby 
called out, thought slack, pretended that 
he could not get a second, Lavender 
upon the ground, all a hoax!” 

Here she lacerated the reputation of 
almost all her acquaintance, to which I 
perceived the serving-men attached to 
both carriages most particularly atten- 
tive. When she drove off, I observed 
to Lady Mary, that I thought people of 
quality were not sufficiently cautious of 
speaking before their servants, and that 
they owed to themselves and to polite 
society more care in this particular: she 
gave a slight toss with her head, and 
said, “ Oh! they know nothing about 
amours and high life, and can’t under- 
stand our conversation.” I was, however, 
quite of a different opinion, in which I 
was afterwards still more confirmed. 


Our Exquisite now came up to the 
carriage a second time, with some con- 
cert tickets, which he wished my fair 
friend to take; and he looked just as 
much as to say, “‘ Thou art a happy dog, 
old gentleman!” A telegraphic signal 
passed, and he said to me, “ I just met 
Sir Peter Panemar, the nabob, and he 
swears that there is the most beautiful 
Spanish woman that ever looked through 
a veil, just gone into the garden. It is 
said, by the bye, that she is protected by 
a certain Peer; but I believe her to be 
a rich diamond merchant's wife: . the 
whole Park is in a blaze about her,” I 


am a great amateur, I confess. A lovely 
picture is worthy contemplating ; and 
my designs go no further, I also sus- 
pected that this was an adroit manoeuvre 
to get rid of me for a time. I therefore 
requested permission to alight, for the 
purpose of looking into the garden. This 
was cheerfully agreed to; and Lady 
Mary promised to wait until I had 
feasted my eyes on the fascinating in- 
cognita. ‘The happy swain. then offered 
to take my place until I returned; and 
this arrangement seemed to please all 
three. Our Exquisite entangled his spur 
in her Ladyship’s falbela; but it did not 
discompose her in the least. I recom- 
mended chevaux de frise in future, at 
which she laughed ; her sister looked 
insipidly; and the step was let down 
for me. 


Arrived in the gardens, I sought la 
bella senora in vain; and am now un- 
certain whether I was hoaxed or not, 
although our Exquisite most solemnly 
protested that the Nabob had seen her. 
I sat down for a moment on the low 
wall, and heard the scandal of the live- 
ried tribe. ‘“ How does your coat fit 
you, Sir Jerry?” cried one footman to 
another : “‘ You'll only have to try.it on: 
I once lived with your old mistress, who 
was determined that I should not eat the 
bread of idleness, for I never got a mo- 
ment’s amusement whilst I was in her 
service: she sacks the card money ; 
measures out her provisions like a nip- 
cheese purser of a man of war; notes 
down every thing in her d—d account 
book ; and if you can make a guinea be- 
sides your wages, I'll allow you to eat 
me roasted: but you'll not be long 
there, though the old man is a good- 
natured fool enough, deaf and drunken, 
snuffy, but never out of temper.” Much 
more was added; but this was quite 
enough for me. Another scoundrel insi- 
nuated something concerning a fellow 
servant of his, and one of high rank, 
which almost induced me to cane him. 

At my return to the carriage, I de- 
licately hinted a part of what I had 
heard; but it had no effect: neither had 
the tearing of the lace flounce, nor the 
want of principle of the young four-in- 
hand buck: all seemed to pass with her 
Ladyship as matters of course in high 
life. And yet she is virtuous, prudent, 
and well principled ; but as Mrs. Mar- 
vellous calls it, she is far gone, and I am 
sorry for it. 

Five o’clock now called us to dress, 
and a third succession of company ar- 
rived, who all appeared to have dined, 
and on whose cheeks sat the flush of 





punch and other strong liquors, In 


— 
these groups were children drawn by 
dogs, or by their papas, in little chairs, 
others in arms, fat landladies, tall strap- 
ping wives, and tame submissive hus- 
bands—the emblems of domestic drill 
and of petticoat subordination. Every 
insect of fashion flew off on fancy’s wing 
at the appearance of le tiers etat. 

And now commenced the pleasures 
and the labours of the toilette, which I 
leave my fair friend to indulge in, con- 
vinced at the same time qu'elle aura des 
distractions. 

Tur Hermit tn Lonpon, 





THE DRAMA. 





Covent Garpen — Shut on Thursday 
evening after the favourite play of Rob Roy: 
Mr. Faweett delivered an appropriate ad- 
dress, which we shall insert in our next 
Number. It states that the Season has 
been as successful as circumstanses per- 
mit. Into some of these circumstances we 
may inquire. # 





HayMARKET THEATRE.—This theatre, 
generally more remarkable for the merit of 
its performances than for its accomodations, 
opened on Wednesday evening, having 
been too long delayed, with she Poor Gen- 
tleman, Blue Devils, and the Day after the 
Wedding. The chief public favourites who 
as yet 7 in the company are Mistresses 
Gibbs, Davenport, Liston; Messrs. Jones, 
Liston, Terry, Russell, Toxely; and several 
new candidates of considerable talent have 
also made their debuts. Of these we give 
the foremost place to Miss E. Blanchard, a 
very sweet girl, and daughter to the ex- 
cellent comedian of that name. She played 
Emily Worthington in the Poor Gentleman 
with much feeling and taste; and from this 
specimen, and that at her father’s benefit 
at Covent Garden, is, we think, a very 
promising young actress. A Mr. J. Russell, 
from Edinburgh, was the Ollapod, and dis- 
played a good deal, though not enough, 
of vivacity and humour. We believe he is 
not new to. the London boards; and if we 
are correct, he has certainly made great 
improvements since he left the metropolis, 
three or four years ago. Terry’s Sir Robert 
Bramble, and Megrim, are equally master- 
pieces ; Jones’s Frederick, = Mrs. Daven- 
port’s Lucretia, not to’be surpassed ; Russell 
excellent in Stephen Harrowby, and Tokely 
not quite at home in the Corporal Trim 
(Foss) of the drama. 

A new play by Mr. Jameson is forth- 
coming, and the season bids fair to be 
pie. as it must be short. Next year, 
if all goes well, a new house will supersede 
the present inconvenient building. 





Encutsn Orgra Hovuse.—A slight and 
amusing Operetta, so called generally, and 
specifically The Bull?s Head, was pro- 
duced here on Tuesday. We were sur- 
prised that Mr. Arnold, with his felicity of 





adaptation, did pot get Long Horns (the 
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Indian Chief) into this Bull’s Head; but 
instead of him, we had Mr. Wrench, Mr. 
W. S: Chatterley, Miss Love, &c. There. 
is little of novelty in the piece. By the 
transforming a portrait into a Ball’s 
Head, and hanging it out for a sign, a pri- 
vate house is converted into the semblance 
ef an inn, whither a fair damsel and her 
guardians axe thus inveigled, and a love 
tri carried on, in which the obvieus 
mistakes and equivoques of such a meta- 
morphosis give room for muck lively dia- 
, and cross purposes. 
| a sagpae lover is as usual discarded for 
aults not before observable, and the fa- 
| hero. made happy. 


THE INCOMBUSTIBLE MAN. 

There is so much of philosophy mixed up 
with common show, in the exhibition of 
Ivan Feanitz Chabert, that we presume on 
some account of the phenomena he exhibits 
being acceptable. is person, anda Sig- 
nora Girardelli, have recently revived t 
public attention to certain curious ‘powers, 
either possessed or artificiall 
communicated to the human frame. We 
have not seen the performances of the lady, 
but from the report of friends, and a very 
clever and accurate account of them in 
Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine, and from 
our own remarks upon those of the male 





“ Fire-proof,” we shall endeavour to bring } 


the matter sufficiently under the eye of our 
readers. 
The power of resisting the action of heat 


has been claimed, and to a certain wonder- | 
ful degree enjoyed, by persons in all ages. | 


Much of imposture has been founded upon, 
it, and much of injustice perpetrated under 
its operation. By the ancients, and by the 
comparatively moderns, by Hindus and by 


Christians, it has been made the test of | 
truth or the trial of faith. Sophocles men- | 


tions it in the Antigone, and Virgil ard 


Varro tell us, that the priests of Apollo on | 


Mount Soracte would walk ever burning 
coals with naked feet, The priests of the 


temple of Feronia were, according to Strabo, | 


equally incombustible. The Saludadores 
or Santiguadores, of Spain, pretended to 
t. Catherine 


prone their descent ‘from 


y this ordeal, and one of them carried | 


the jest of imposition so far, that he went 
into an oven and was literally baked toa 
cinder. 
in Christendom occurred in the fourth cen- 


, when Simplicius, Bishop of Autun, | 


and his wife (married before his promotion, 
and living with him after it,) demonstrated 
the platonie purity of their intercourse, by 
putting ‘burning coals upon their fles 
without injury. This miracle was repeated 
by St. Brice about a century after; and it 
is generally Known to what a monstrous 
pitch the trial by fire was carried through 
many suceeeding ages, when craft was 
nized and immeceace martyred upon 
ton like these. Pope Etienne 5th con- 
demned all trials of this kind as false and 
retitious, and Frederick the 2d pro- 
ibited them ag absurd and ridiculous. 


The earliest instance of fire ordeal | 


and of judicial importance, the feats of hu- 
maa s deseended into itinerant 
wonders. About 1677, an Englishman, 
MM Dodart, an Acsdemician, published ta 
- Dodart, an Academician, published in 
the Journal des Savans an Leuason of 
his performances on rational principles. 
They seem to have been of the same nature 
with those of Madame Girardelli and 
Chabert ; chewing and swallowing burning 
coals, licking a hot iron with his tongue, 
&c. In 1754, the famous Mr. Powell, the 


fire-eater, distinguished himself in Eng- 
land, an account of whose loits is con- 
tained in the Gentleman’s zine. for 


incombustible Spaniard, Senor Lionetto, 
performed in Paris, where he attracted the 

articular attention of Dr. Sementini, pro- 
adres of Chemistry, and other scientific 
gentlemen, of that city. It appears that a 
considerable vapour and smell rose from 


I the parts of his body to which the fire and | 


heated substances were applied, and in 
this he differs from loth the persons now 
in this pw ll 

In M. C *s. bill the following are 
‘announeed as the ‘‘ extraordi proofs 
‘his supernatural power of resisting the 
|}most intense heat of every kiad ; and he 
pledges himself that no sleight of hand, as 
| 7s usual in these things, will be practised : 


1. He will forge. with his feet a bar of 
‘red hot iron. 
| 2. He will undergo the torture by fire, as 
used in the Spanish Inquisition. 
3. He will drink, positively, boiling oil. 
4. He will drop on his tongue a 
‘quantity of burning sealing wax, from 
which any of the company may take im- 
pressions of their seals. 
| 5. He will eat burning charcoal. 
6. He will inspirate the flame of a torch. 
7. Will bathe his feet in boiling lead, and 
| pour it into his mouth with his hand. 
8. Will pour the strongest aqua-fortis on 
‘steel filings, and trample on it with his 
bare feet. 
9. Will rub a red-hot shovel on his arms 
vand legs, and hold it on his head until the 
i hair s be too warm for any by-stander 
ito held his hand on it. 
| 10. He will pour vitriol, ail, and arsenic 
‘into the Fire, and hold. his head ia the 
‘flames and inhale the vapours. 

11. He will eat of a lighted toreh with a 
fork, as if it were salad. 

12. Will pour aqua-fortis on a piece of 
copper in the hollow of his hand.” 

Of these undertakings, what he actually 
did, was. as follows: 

1. He took a red hot iron, like a spade, 
and repeatedly struck it or stamped briskly 
upon it, with the sole of his bare foot. The 
foot was a cool after the experiment. 

2. He held his naked foot long over the 
flame of a candle, which did not seem to 
affect it in the slightest degree, theugh in 
contact with the skin. 

3. Oil appeared to boil in a small brazier, 
and he took nearly two table 
into his mouth and swa it. In 





From being the object of religious belief, 





sibility, be any trick; and, im the lat- 
Fer, if there was any fon, it must have 
been by having some p' tion at the 
bottom of the brazier, which a slight heat 
caused ta bubble up through the oil, and 
give it the. semblance without the reality of 
boili The spoon was, ; 


‘ er, 
but we think not. so much so ag if the oil it 


M. | had lifted had been really at a boiling tem- 


perature. 
4. The writer of this notice took two 


‘impressions of his seal in blaek sealing 


wax dropped on Chabert’s tongue. It was 


‘very thin, but undoubtedly drept melting 
February 1755: and so late as 1803 the | 


from a lighted candle. 
5. He put several small pieces of burn- 


‘ing charcoal into his mouth. 
& Not do 


ne. 

7. A quantity of melted lead was poured 

into a utensil like a washing copper, into 
fe did 


‘whieh Chabert leapt barefooted. ap- 


ear to us, however, that he stoed upon his 
els in a part of the vessel, over which the 


metal did not flow. Withr to pouring 


the boiling lead into his mouth, he seemed ta 


lift. a small wants of We either was. or 


resembled boiling » from the erucible 


of | to his mouth, and thence spit it into a 
| plate in a sort of granular state. We could 
‘not minutely examine this experiment, but 
| it is a that Mercury might be intro- 
duce 


to. give a fluid the se ee of boil- 


‘ing lead. Nor is. it likely that lead could 


be lifted in this way with the fingers. 


8. Done according to the programme, 
but it caanot be ascertained. that the aqua- 
fortis was ‘‘ the strongest,” and if not, there 


| is little marvellous in the exploit. 


%. Nearly correct.. He waited some time 
with a shovel in his hand while. ex- 
plaining what he was about to do; he then 
scraped up his arm with the edge of it, and 
euhacqendy licked it with his tongue, and 
smoothed his hair with its flat side. The 


no smell, no vapour, nor any appearance of 
singeing. The tongue looked white and 


| furry—the moisture on it hissed. 


10. Not done, 

k1 and 12 performed as stated. The 
blazing salad was visible in his open mouth, 
near the throat, for several seconds, and 
had an extraordinary effect in lighting this 
human vault in so. unusual a manner. 


It is thus evident, that whatever there 
may be of deception in these performances, 
there is still enough of the curious to merit 
attention. M. Chabert asserts, that he is 
the only naturally incombustible Being ex- 
hibiting ; the others using pr tions 
whieh he disclaims. He is a dark, stout, 
not. un ant looking man, and, as he 
says, a Russian by birth. His story is, that 
he fell into, the fire when a year. old without 
suffering any injury ; and a similar accident 
when he was twelve, from which he also es- 
caped unburnt, demonstrated that he pos- 
sessed the quality of resisting fire. 

Of course we. cannot determine what may 
be depended upon in this statement. How 
much of the power clearly pessessed to re- 
sist greater degrees of heat than other men 





the former experiments there could not, by 





may ‘be a natural gift, how much the result 


hair felt hot in consequence, but there was 
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of chemical spplications, and how much 
from having the parts indurated by lon 
ractice—probably all three are combine 
in. this phenomenon. Of the recipes for 


rendering the skim and flesh fire-proof, 4/- 
bertu Magnus, in his work De Mirabilus | 
i, writes, * Take juice of marshmal- | 


low, and white of egg, and flea-bane seeds, 
and lime; powder them, and mix juice of 
pel a, white of 2685 mx. all 
thoroughly, and with this composition 
anoint your body or hand, and allow it to 
dry, and afterwards anoint again, and 


after this you may boldly take up hot | 


iron without hurt.” Such a paste would 
be very visible. ‘ Pure Pg of Sulphur,’ 
rubbed on the parts, is said to have 
been, the secret practiset by Richard- 
son, ‘ Spirit of Sulphur, Sal Ammoniae, 
essence of Rosemary, and Onion juice,’ is. 
another of the recipes. The hook of Hocus 
Pocus i * 4 oz. Camphire, dis- 
solved in 2 oz. aqua-vitz ; add 1 oz. Quick- 
silver, 1 oz. Hquid Storax, which is the 
droppings of myrrh, and hinders the Cam- 
phire from firing,—take also 2 oz. hema- 
tatis, which is a red stone, to be had at the 
druggists, which, being put to the above 
composition, anoint well your feet with it, 
and you may walk over a red hot iron bar 
without the least inconvenience.’ 

No. doubt but. diluted Sulphuric, Nitric, 
or Muriatic Acid, or a saturated solution 
of burnt alum, being repeatedly rubbed on 
the skin, will render it less sensible to the 
action of ealoric. Hard soap, or a soap 

te rubbed: over the tongue, will preserve 
it from being: burat by a hot iron rapidly 
passed over it. 

After alt, however, habit must be a prin- 
cyl agent in the attainment of the very 
considerable insensibility to heat, which, 
making every allowance for dexterity and 
deception, this person evidently possesses. 
His contact with the hottest instruments 
was but momentary; and it is well known 
that blacksmiths, bers, glass makers, 
confectioners, and other tradesmen, whose 
occupations. lead them, to. the endurance of 


a fires, are capable of sustaining heat 
beyond the powers of other men. i 
ture too, ski em 


t , will do much 
in preserving the flesh from danger. A 
wet finger may be safely dipt into.a pan of 
Wiling sugar, and even without being wet, 
if instantly withdrawn and plunged in 
waler ; a thin crust of sugar may be thus 
without danger obtained. 

We have thought this subject deserving 
of the notice we have taken of it. 
the offer to. gu. into. an oven with a leg of 


mutton, &¢. we look upon it as one of those | 


quack bravadees. threwn. out to. attract. the 
multitude; and of a similar cast is M. 
Chabert’s very humane and whimsical in- 
Vitation, “‘ in cases of sudden fire, if called 
on, he will be most ‘to. help. any. fel- 
low-ereature,” &e. We should be sorry to 
Temain in the fire tilkeven an incombusti- 

gentleman was sent for, express, to 
come. to our relief; and, i > would 
rather go to, visit him, aa we advise those to 
do who agree with. us in considering these 





As for | 





extraordinary performances as very dif- 
ferent from mere sleight of hand and 


show. 
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+ Tue Expeprrion to tHe Norra Pote. 


England, states, that it fell in with this in- 
‘teresting Expedition in the first week of 
June, oppositeMagdalena Bay, Spitzbergen, 
lat 79. 34. All well. 

The enormous sea serpent seems to have 
re-appeared. The Commercial Advertiser 
of June 9, contains a letter from the Cap- 
‘tain of the brig Wilson, of Salem, bound 
‘to Norfolk, wherein he states that during 
his passage, off Cape Seay, he fell in 
with, as he supposed, the wreck of a vessel, 
| when he ordered his boat to be lowered, 
‘but te his great astonishment he found it 
to be the Sea Serpent: he says he then 
‘examined it, and such an object he never 
‘before witnessed: he believed it to be 
| about 190 feet in length, and its mouth and 
| head_were of an enormous size: After re- 
| turning to. the ship, we bore off, fearing 
ithe consequences that might result from 
‘its coming im contact with the vessel. 

The inhabitants of St. Lucia have dis- 
, covered a most singular plant. In a cavern 
‘of that isle, near the sea, is a large basin, 
' from. 12 to. 15 feet deep, the water of which 
‘is very. brackish, and the bottom composed 
of rocks. From these at all times proceed: 
‘certain substances, which present at first 
| sight beautiful flowers, of a bright shining 
colour, and pretty nearly resembling our 
| marigolds, only that their tint is more 
‘lively. These seeming flowers, on the ap- 
'proach of a hand or instrument, retire, 
‘like a snail, out of sight. On examining 
their substance closely, there appear in 
‘the middle of the disk four brown fila- 
ments, resembling spider’s legs, which 
move round a kind of petals, with a pretty 
brisk and spontaneous motion. These 
legs. have pincers to. seize their prey; and 
upon seizing it the yellow petals imme- 
diately close, so that it cannot escape. Under 
this exterior of a flower is a brown stalk, of 
the bigness of a raven’s quill, and which 
appears to be the body of some animal. 
It is probable that this strange creature lives 


thrown by: the sea into the basin. 





ANTIQUITIES. 


28th of April 1818. 
In the neighbourhood of this tewn, whrich 
‘is the chief place of the district of the same 
name, at an elevation of 250 fathoms above 
the level of the sea, and at the distance of 
a short league from it, there are many 
vestiges of a mest ancient town, situated at 
the foot of a hill, though now for the most 
part destroyed by the peasantry of the 
neighbouring country. The houses are 
round, and were joined together, though 
with @ separation between them, each one 
having a single door; the walls, which are 





|—One of the whalers which has arrived in | 


on the spawn. of fish and the marine insects | 


Coanha, in the principality of the Asturias, } 


made of stone, without mortar or any kind 

of cemené,, are admired by, intelligent per- 
‘sons for their solidity, smoothness, and 
workmanship. There exists, likewise, a 
‘piece of wall of the same kind, and very. 
near a large bath of ite of a single 
piece. The weight of this stone is nat less 
than 140ewt.: it is not easy to be imagined 
| by what. machinery it was bnougnt ta this 
spot, since there is no stone of this kind 
| nearer than three leagues, and in situations 
-whenee it is extremely difficult to remove 
it. The whole circuit of this town on the 
lower part, which is upon a deep rivulet, 
was full of shells, marine petrifactions, and 
incrustations, more or less decomposed, ac- 
cording as they were on the surface of the 
ground or below it. On the same level 
there is also a great quantity of rounded 
/ stones, sea sand, shells, and other similar 
productions. 

The licenciate Don Pedro Canel Aze- 
vedo, whe lives at a small distance from the 
above town, and is a person much devoted 
to the study of natural history and anti- 
quities, after having profoundly meditated 
on these particulars, and examined all. this 
ground, has come to the conclusion that 
this town must be anterior to the entrance 
of the Carthaginians into Spain. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
JULY. 
Thursday, 9—Thermometer from 49 to 75. 
Barometer from 30, 29, stationary. 
Wind NbW. and W. %.—Clear. 
Friday, 10—Thermometer from 55 to 71. 
Barometer from 30, 28 to 30, 20. 
Wind SW. 2.—Very cloudy. 
Saturday, 11—Thermometer from 52 to 75. 
Barometer from 30, 15 to 30, 06. 
Wind N. and SW. 0.—Cloudy till about five, 
when it became clear, and remained so till about 
eight, when it became overcast, and rained 
heavily about ten, ; 
Sunday, 12—Thermometer from. 58 to 72. 
Barometer from. 29, 98% to.30, 93. 
Wind NW, 4.—Raining till ten this morning; 
the rest of the day generally clear. 
Rain fallen, 475 of an inch. 
Monday, 13—Thermometer from 65 to 73. 
mew Barometer from 30, 07 to 30, 21° 
nd W. and NW. 4.—Morning cloudy, the 
rest of the day phat clear. 
Tuesday, 14—Thermometer from 50 to 79. 
Barometer from 30, 36 to 30, 50. 
Wind NbW. N. and NE, 0.—Clear. 
W ednesday, 15—Thermometer from 53 to 82. 
Barometer from 30, 48 to 30, 46. 
Wind NbE. and EbS. 3.—Clear. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. S. Y’s: Fragment possesses. sa much 
merit as a moch-heroick poem, that notwith= 
‘standing the epoch it celebrates seems to 
have gone by, and it is longer than we 
wanally admit, we shall, with permission, re- 
tain the MS. for insertion at a future period, 
| if possible. 

The parental affection of Insects exhibited 
Srom Kirby and Spence’s Entomology: is wn- 
-avoidably postponed till' our next. — 

The obpand Lamb story is old —‘‘written 
in choice Italian”—our publication. is en- 
tirely original matter. 
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scription, large and small, 1086. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, price $8. 6d. 
THE WARNING VOICE; a Sacrep Poem, 
in Two Cantos: addressed to Infidel Writers of Poetry. 
Bythe Hon. and Rev. EDWARD JOHN TURNOUR,A.M. 
Formerly of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
SERMONS on the Unionof Truth, Reason, and 
lation, in the Doctrine of the Established Church. 
Price 12s. boards, 
The PROTESTANT CHURCH alone faithful in read- 
ing the Word of God, proved by a contrast with the 
Church of Rome, in a Sermon. Price 2s. 





STEPHENS’S GREEK THESAURUS, ' 
No. V, is just published. Subscribers who have not 
yet received their Copy, and who have not acquainted 
the Proprietors with the medium through which they 
should be forwarded, are requested to address a line for 
that purpose to Mr. Valpy, 21, Teoke’s Court, Chancery- 
lane, London, which will meet with every attention. 

A few Copies, belonging to deceased Subscribers, may 
yet be had, at 11. 5s. small, and 91. 10s. large paper ; the 
price will be soon raised to 11, 5s. small, and QI. 12s. 6d. 


large paper. 
The whole to be completed in about 25 Numbers. A 
Prospectus. may be had at Tooke’s-court. Total Sub- 





THE EVELYN MANUSCRIPTS. 
Just published, handsomely printed in 2 vols. Royal 4to 
embellished with Portraits and other Engravings by the 
iret Artists, from Original Drawings in the p 
“sof the Evelyn Family, Price 5}. 158. . 6d. bds. 
MEMOIRS of JOHN EVELYN; Esq. the cele- 
brated Author of the Sylva, &c. &c. printed from the ori- 
ginal MS. in the Library at Wotton. 
Edited by W. Bray, Esq. 
Fellow and Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, 
_ Author of the History of Surry, &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn; Public Library, Conduit-st.; 





Of whom may be had, 
1. NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE ‘in AL- 
GIERS ; comp phical andHistoricalAccount 





of the Regency; Biographical Sketches of the Dey 
and his Ministers ; Anecdotes of the late War; Observa- 
tions respecting the Relations of the Barbary States 
with the Christian Powers, and on the necessity and 
importance of their complete Subjugation. By SIGNOR 
PANANTI. With Notes by EDWARD BLAQUIERE, 
Esq. Author of Letters from the Mediterranean. 4to. 
Plates 21. 2s. 

2. LETTERS of aPRUSSIAN TRAVELLER, 
(interspersed with numerous personal Anecdotes, )descrip- 
tive of a Tour through Sweden, Prassia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Istria, The lonian Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, The Morea, Greece, Calabria, Italy, = Tyrol, 
The Banks of the Rhine, I Holstei 
Westphalia, and Holland. By JOHN sRuean, Esq. 

3. NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to SENE- 
GAL, in 1816, undertaken by order of the French Go- 
vernment; comprising an account of the SHIPW RECK 
of the MEDUSA Frigate, the Sufferings of the Crew, and 
the various Occurrences on board the Raft, in the Desert 
of ZAARA, at St. LOUIS, and at the Camp of Daccard ; 





to which are subjoined Observations respecting the Wes- | 


tern Coast of Africa, from Cape Blanco, to the Mouth of 
the Gambia. By J. B. HENRY SAVIGNY, late Sur- 
geon of ‘the Navy; and ALEXANDER CORREARD, 

. 1 vol. 8vo. embellished with a 
Portrait of Suet and a plan of the Raft. 10s. 6d. 

- 4, The THIRD and LAST VOLUME of ME- 
MOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of BENJAMIN 









Mythologicat, Biographical, and Geographical Notes. 
; ae 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LITERATURE, 


Ptunock’s ee! 7 lees 


Tidy ae pushy pen and Maunder, Men- 

torian Press, No. 267, Strand, 
PINNOCK'S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a Dictionary, 
Biographical, Historical, &c. explaining every difficulty, 
fixing the proper sound and meaning of the words, and 
rendering every part easy to be understood by the mean- 
est capacity; with a Continuation of the History, from 
the Peace of Amiens up to the end of the year 1817: to 
which are added, three interesting and comprehensive 
genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of England, and 
many other valuable improvements. 5s. 6d. 

PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORY of ROME, for the use of Schools, with Ques- 
tiens for Examination at the end of each Section ; an In- 
troduction to the Study of Roman History, the Incur- 
sions of the Barbarians, illustrated by a neat Coloured 
Map, a comprehensive Map of the Roman Empire, and 
numerous Notes and other useful and highly important 
additions by the Editor. 5s. 6d. 

PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORY ¢f GREECE, for the use of Schools ; with se- 
veral useful Introductory Chapters; Questions for Exa- 
mination at the end of each Section; a Map of the Gre- 
cian Empire ; and many valuable additions, on the plan 
of the Histories of England and Rome, 5s. 6d. 

*,* Parents and Teachers are respectfully invited to 
peruse and compare Pinnock’s Editions of the, above 
standard Historical Works, which are submitted to the 
Public as being decidedly preferable to any others. In- 
dependent of being edited on a very superior plan, they 
combine many important advantages; as all vulgarities 
of style have been carefully corrected, every indelicate 
allusion sedulously obliterated, and the most valuable 
and interesting matter added, consisting of Introductory 
Chapters descriptive of the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Britons, Greeks, and Romans, and numerous 
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acs ALSO, 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS 
OF THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES; 
or, 

JUVENILE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

These little Works are ded to the attentionof 
every Parent and Teacher, as the most useful series of 
Books that can be put into the hands of young people, 
each book containing the principles of the art or 
science on which it treats; and written in so clear, sim- 
ple, and easy a style, that it will be easily understood by 
the meanest capacity. ; 
Just Published, price Ninepence each, 

The CATECHISMS of 











FRANKLIN, LL. D: F.R.S. &c. comprising 
Political, Philosophical, and Miscellaneous Papers now 





fitst published from the Originals, by his Grandson W. 
Temple Franklin, Esq. m 


Arithmetic History of England 
Ancient History History of Scotland 
Astronomy History of Ireland 
Architecture History of France 
Agriculture History of Rome 
Algebra. History of Greece 
Bible and Gospel History of America 
Botany Latin Grammar 
British Biography Medicine 

British Law Mineralogy 
Chemistry Modern History 
Chronology Music 

Drawing Mythology 

English Grammar Natural History 
French Grammar Navigation 

First Catechism Perspective 

General Knowledge Poetry 

Geography Religion 

Geometry Trade and Commerce 
Heraldry Universal History 


Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, 967, Strand, (oppo- 
site St. Clement’s Churth) London; and sold by all 








_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day ate published, in 2 vols. svo. with a Portrait 
after Raebairn, price il. is. bds. 
MEMOIRS of the late Mrs. ELIZABETH HA. 
pire sea, te from her Correspondence 

other unpublished Writings. 
By MISS BENGER. 

“ We have seldom risen from the perusal of any bio- 
graphical Work with such unmixed satisfaction and 
complacency, with affections.so happily in unison with 
the admiration of benevolence, integrity, and piety.” 

Antijacobin Review, 1818, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London, ; 

Of whom may be had, by Mrs. Hamilton, 

A SERIES of POPULAR ESSAYS, on the Improve- 
ment of the Understanding, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. bds, 

HINTS to PATRONS and DIRECTORS of SCHOOLS, 
12mo. 7s. bds. 








PBiscellanesus, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 
- Eee 
MR. WEST’S EXHIBITION. 
The Great Picture of 
DEATH ON THE. PALE HORSE, CHRIST RE. 
JECTED, ST. PETER’S FIRST SERMON, with sever 
Pictures and Sketches from other Scriptural Subjects, 
are now EXHIBITING under the immediate h- 
tronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, a 
No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, every Day from 
Ten till Five. CHARLES SMART, Secrctary. 





BRITISH GALLERY, Pall Mail. 
This GALLERY, with a Selecticn of the most 
Celebrated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools, is open évery Day, from Nine in the 
Morning until Six in the Evening. (By-prder, ) 
_ _ SRGHN YOUNG, Keeper, 
Admittance, 1s. Catalogue 1s. , 








Retrench of expenditure and economy becomes all. 
Modern Times. 


WOODSPEEN ACADEMY for YOUNG GED- 
TLEMEN, and SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES, on 
the London Road near Newbury, Berks, conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. VENTRIS, recéive Pupils into their Esta- 
blishments on the 20th July 1818, at Twenty-two Gui- 
neas per ann. Board, Education, Stationary, and the use 
of all kinds of School Books, outline Maps, Fuel Money, 
Pew Rent, &c. included. 

A Bible, Prayer Book, one Pair of Sheets, and Six 
Towels, to be sent with each Pupil, instead of Entrance 
Money. 

Washing, Two Guineas per annum. 

Music, Drawing, Dancing, and the Foreign Languages, 
on the usual Terms. 





*,* The Proprietors of these Schools having been nearly 
20 years in the.profession, can give satisfactory references 
in Town or Country, to those Parents and Guardians 
who may feel themselves disposed to entrust their Chil- 
dren or Wards to their care and Tuition. 








Booksellers. 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Sons, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satul- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting’s- 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by all Book- 

sellers, Newsmen, and Stationers, in Town or Count): 
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£28 
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